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YOU ARE OLD.” 

am passed 


“ WHEN 

When you are old and I 
away— 

Passed, and your face, your golden face, 
is grey— 

I think, whate’er the end, this dream of 
mine, 

Comforting you, a friendly star will shine 

Down the dim slope where stil! you stum- 
ble and stray. 


So may it be: and so dead Yesterday, 
No sad-eyed ghost, but generous and gay, 
May serve you memories like almighty 
wine, 
When you are old. 


Dear Heart, it shall be so, under the sway 

Of death the past’s enormous disarray 

Lies hushed and dark. Yet though there 
come no sign, 


Live on well pleased: immortal and 
divine, 

Love shall still tend you, as God’s angels 
may, 


When you are old. 
W EC. HENLEY. 


THE DREAMER’S STRONGHOLD. 
** Nous ne vivons pas, mais nous espérons de 
vivre.”'— Pascal, 
“We do not live—but ah! we hope to 
live,” 
So croon to me the boughs of barren 
trees. 
“If our unchanging fate were sealed by 
these 
Fast-fettered buds, if God did only give 


Such unsunned semblance of majestic 
life, 
We should not strain to bear our load 
of snow, 


But gladly droop and bid the North 
wind’s knife 
Rend us at will, and cast us crushed 
and low.” 


They do not live—but sweet, their dream 
of birth; 
Of how some husk, at touch of passing 
bird, 
Will one day drop and Spring’s first 
breath he stirred 
To reach the ear of Winter-weary earth, 


“When You are Old,” ete. 


That she may learn the hour is drawing 
nigh, 
When mists of green shall shape to 
leaves at noon, 
And chestnut fans unfurl beneath the 
sky, 
And April show that May will follow 
soon. 


I do not live. . . . but yet, since fancies 
creep 
Across my brain, as oft by 
night— 
Yea, fairer thoughts and charged with 
more delight 
And surer spells than those chance brings 
with sleep— 
A magic castle have I reared on high; 
Though men should say its cloud-capped 
tower seems 
Aérial, ’tis wrought enduringly, 
And there I’ll watch till Time brings true 
my dreams. 
Speaker. E. A. J. H. 


day as 


“HE WENT OUT OF THE CITY INTO 
BETHANY, AND HE LODGED THERE.” 
His triumph past, His passion drawing 

nigh, 
He who should die to heal the whole 
world’s woes 
Must first remember Bethany, 
those 
Dear friends He loved. O, hearts that 
beat so high 
With love, yet fear lest God your love 
deny, 
Behold the Man! 
with fears! 
He wept, and made more sacred al! 


and 


He loved—be done 


our tears— 
He wept, and at that thought our tears 
we dry! 
Lord, in Thy heaven we could not reac! 
to Thee, 
But Thou with human hands dost lift us 
where 
Our trembling thought may touch in- 
finity 
And live—our dazzled, mortal eyes may 
dare 


Look through these shadows of our days 
and nights, 

Look through the darkness to the Light 
of lights. 


Argosy. M. A. M. MARKS. 
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From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WHO WILL EXPLOIT CHINA? 

On the twelfth of May, 1891, the 
Czarovitch Nicholas laid with great 
solemnity at Vladivostok the first 
sleeper of the trans-Siberian railway. 
Leading down the valley of the Usuri, 
and up that of the Amoor, crossing the 
mountains which encircle Lake Baikal, 
and running on and on over the illim- 
itable steppes of western Siberia, the 
monster iron way will soon unite the 
Muscovite plains with the shores of the 
Pacific; the sacred capital of the czars 
with that of the Son of Heaven. 
Within a few months now, this grandi- 
ose dream will have become a reality. 
The section which connects Vladivostok 
with Chabarovsk on the Amoor has 
just been completed; steamers will take 
passengers and freight from this point 
to Nertchinsk, the head of navigation 
on the Amoor; and it only remains to 
complete the connection between 
Nertchinsk and Lake Baikal in order to 
be able to travel the entire length of 
Siberia by steam. So much the Rus- 
slans expect to have accomplished be- 
fore the end of 1898. They are pushing 
on the work with such zeal that they 
will outstrip, by two or three years, the 
most sanguine anticipations. 

It needs no more than this prodigious 
activity and feverish haste to demon- 
strate the importance of the interests 
at stake in the extreme-Orient, where 
events succeed one another just now 
with disconcerting rapidity. If the 
Russians are awaiting with ill-con- 
cealed impatience the completion of the 
last sections of the trans-Siberian rail- 
way, it is not merely because they long 
to put their empire in communication 
with a sea which has neither icebergs 
nor narrow straits; and which cannot 
be closed by treaties; it is also because 
their experience of the war between 
China and Japan has taught them that 
it is quite impossible to foresee what 
will happen in those countries; and 
most of all because they feel that the 
hour has fully come for developing and 
distributing all over the world the vast 
potential wealth of the Middle Em- 
pire. The Russians do not intend to be 
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forestalled in the exploitation § of 
China, 

It has become a commonplace to talk 
of the menace of the yellow races. 
Everybody remembers the cartoon 
where the yellow invasion which is des- 
tined to put an end to our intestine 
feuds by swallowing us all in a common 
gulf, is symbolized in the person of the 
Emperor William II. In this sense 
there is of course no such thing as a 
“vellow” danger. There are from 
three hundred and fifty to four hun- 
dred miilions of Chinese, and if they 
were to overflow Europe they would 
undoubtedly drown us out. But they 
are all either small proprietors, culti- 
vating with zeal and profit an insignifi- 
cant bit of land, or small merchants 
absorbed in their trade, or mere labor- 
ers, performing with unwearying pa- 
tience the humblest of tasks. History 
offers no example of an invasion under- 
taken by a nation of small traders and 
land-owners. The “yellow” peril does 
not exist. The Chinese are a sober, 
plodding, industrious, and economical 
people, but they are no conquerors. 
The approaching danger is a financial 
and social one; and it will become im- 
minent when the more enterprising 
races—those who are least hide-bound 
by tradition and have men and money 
at command—shall have begun to 
“work” China for those profits about 
which they are already wrangling. 
The question who is to open up China, 
is now before the world. 

For this gigantic “job” several states, 
European, American, and Asiatic, are 
already competing. Our aim in the 
ensuing essay will be to consider their 
respective pretensions, and study their 
means and chances of success. Fore- 
most of all, by virtue of her ancient 


relations with China, and the con- 
tinuity of her political aims, stands 
Russia. Even before the end of 


the seventeenth century, in 1689, the 
Russians had signed the treaty of 
Nertchinsk with China. It was the 
first time that the Son of Heaven had 
ever entered into diplomatic relations 
with a western power, and one of the 
clauses of this venerable compact per- 
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mitted Russian merchants furnished 
with passports to trade in alli parts of 
the Chinese empire. 

Ever since the era of Peter the Great, 
Russian statesmen, with perfect con- 
viction, and a religious belief in their 
own future, have been extending the 
dominion of their race over the huge 
continent whose boundless plains reach 
from the Baltic to the Sea of Japan. 
Without haste and without rest, in the 
certainty that time is working for 
them, they are gradually accomplishing 
the destiny marked out for them by 
geography and history. The Russian 
eagle has two heads—one_ turned 
toward Europe, and the other toward 
Asia—and the popular imagination 
loves to see herein a symbol of that 
ultimate sway over both continents 
which is reserved for the Slavic race. 
In the course of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, two nations, En- 
gland and Russia, made the important 
discovery that what the diplomatists 
eall Europe is not the entire world. 
While the western powers were ex- 
hausting their strength in fruitless 
conflicts, the English were founding 
Greater Britain, and realizing their 
proud assumption that to Albion be- 
longs the kingdom of the universal 
deep, while the Russians were enlarg- 
ing upon all sides, the already distant 
limits of their empire. 

Political tradition, maps and manuals 
of geography have vitiated all our 
ideas. Through them we have come to 
look upon Europe as a complete whole 
outside of which there are only “Col- 
onies.” But as a matter of fact, there 
is no natural division between Europe 
and Asia. The Ural Mountains are no 
real barrier. They are easily crossed 
by roads and railways; and the Siberian 
plain on their east is identical in soil, 
flora, and the character of its inhab- 
{tants with the Muscovite plain on their 
west. Siberia is not a Russian colony; 
it is Russia. Ask an army-officer, or a 
government employé at Vladivostok if 
he is going back to Russia soon, and 
he will either not understand the ques- 
tion, or he will resent it. He is in 
Russia now; and the fact that he will 
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have to go half round the world to 
reach Odessa makes no difference. He 
will be in Russia still when he gets 
there. Russian policy is no more ex- 
clusively European than English pol- 
icy. It watches events in China as 
attentively as those in Turkey. At this 
moment, Russian diplomacy attaches 
quite as much importance to Port 
Arthur as to Constantinople; perhaps 
more. At Port Arthur Russia touches 
the open sea. At Constantinople she 
would still be imprisoned within the 
Mediterranean. We have heard a great 
deal about Russian “tranquillity,” with- 
out sufficiently realizing that this tran- 
quillity is merely an illusion, and a 
mask on the European side. Russia 
wants peace in the West, because in 
the far East she is carrying on a work 
of great difficulty, the complete success 
of which is essential to the develop- 
ment of her own greatness. On the day 
when the trans-Siberian railway is fin- 
ished, the czar will dictate terms to 
northern China, and the “tranquillity” 
of Russia will cease on that same day. 
So intimately are European questions 
connected with those that agitate the 
remote countries, and so inevi- 
table is their reaction upon one an- 
other. It is this great truth which the 
statesmen of England and Russia have 
had the wit to divine. What a differ- 
ence between the magnificent concep- 
tions of a Disraeli, or an Alexander III., 
and the trivial excitements of a Metter- 
nich or a Guizot! 

“The policy of great states,” said 
Napoleon L, “lies in thelr geography.” 
It is geography which has laid upon 
Russia the imperious necessity of ob- 
taining a port upon some open sea. 
iver since the time of Peter the Great 
the constant concern of Russian 
diplomacy has been to provide the 
Muscovite plains with a marine outlet, 
an opening into the rest of the world. 
Hemmed in upon the west by the 
power of Germany, on the north by 
everlasting ice, and on the south by the 
“Eastern Question,” they have sought, 
in Asia, what man and nature have 
denied them in Europe. Two routes 
were possible for them: the one to the 


most 
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Indian ocean, by Afghanistan; and that 
to the China Sea, by Manchooria, and 
they undertook to pursue them both 
simultaneously. Difficulties in the way 
of establishing communication, and her 
remoteness from all the centres of 
commercial activity had retarded the 
development of Siberia. She remained 
dead capital, a mine of unproductive 
wealth. The only way of putting life 
into her was to bring her into actual 
contact with fertile, populous, 
largely producing and consuming re- 
gion. Could this be done, farmers and 
traders would at once be attracted, 
commerce would find a vent, and agri- 
cultural products a market, and ways 
of communication would readily be 
opened. Here, then, we have the sec- 
ond reason for Russia’s advance 
toward India and China. 

Up to 1886 India appeared to be the 
supreme object of Muscovite ambition. 
The Congress of Berlin had thwarted 
the designs of the Russians upon Con- 
stantinople, and they redoubled their 
efforts in the direction of Asia. Peace- 
ful and “tranquil” to a degree in 
Europe, their policy beyond the Ural 
Mountains was all energy and action. 
They were soon installed upon the sum- 
mits of the Hindoo-Koosh; Afghanistan 
was on the point of falling into their 
hands; India was threatened; the way 
to the coast was clear. Suddenly, how- 
ever, they stopped short in their ad- 
vance. The officers who were occupied 
in boldly seizing positions toward the 
south were recalled. The government 
of the czar were intimidated by the re- 
monstrances of England, and shrank be- 
fore the dangerof serious complications. 

Since then, the Russians have re- 
mained on the defensive upon that side. 
They have passively permitted the 
English to annex the coast of the 
Mekran and the valley of Chitral, to 
shut their rivals off from the highway 
to the sea, and transform the Indian 
Ocean into an English lake. 

Arrested in Afghanistan, and wait- 
ing for a more auspicious occasion, with 
a patience born of invincible faith in 
their own future, powerless in other 
directions owing to their lack of capital 


some 
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and of the machinery necessary for 
pursuing an aggressive policy on all 
hands at the same time, the Russians 
have turned with determination toward 
the extreme-Orient; their object being 
to approach from the north those rich 
markets of the Middle Empire which 
the French and English have been try- 


ing to penetrate by the way of the 
south and of the sea. 

From time immemorial Mongolian 
caravans have carried to Russia the 


silks and the teas of China. The traffic 
was never extensive, amounting, in 
1894, to only thirty-one millions of 
francs; and the most natural way of 
developing it appeared to be to bring 
the frontier of Russia nearer the cen- 
tres of Chinese production. Little by 
little, therefore, an immense line of 
circumvallation has* been drawn by 
Russia around the Middle Empire, from 
the Hindoo-Koosh to Korea, compress- 
ing it, so to speak, between the two 
arms of a monstrous pair of pincers. 
In 1858, when Vladivostok was founded 
upon the sea of Japan, Russia touched 
the ocean at last, and acquired a harbor 
free from ice during eight months of the 
year. 

It was a great point gained, but not 
yet an adequate means of discharge for 
the Russian abscess. The harbor of 
Vladivostok is closed during the four 
winter months. The sea on which it 
opens is itself confined within straits 
which are either impassable or con- 
trolled by Korea or Japan, and Russia 
immediately set about acquiring these 
outlets to the Pacific. At that time 
Japan was still an exclusive and old- 


fashioned country, without either 
navy or army of any importance. Her 
“Europeanization” had barely com- 


menced. In 1875, however, Russia pre- 
yailed upon the mikado to accept the 
island of Saghalien in exchange for the 
Kooriles—the shadow for the substance. 
In 1876 he yielded the suzerainty of 
Korea for the opening to Japanese 
commerce of a single Korean port 
Fusan; and so Korea became a factor 
in the question. 

Matters had reached this stage when 
English jealousy definitively barred to 
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Russian expansion the route to the 
Indian Ocean. There now remained to 
the government of the czar exactly one 
last hope of obtaining a free port upon 
an open sea. Only in the farthest east 
could the necessary outlet for Russian 
commerce and Russian development 
be secured; and from that time forward 
the Korean or Japanese question con- 
stituted the chief concern of the Cab- 
inet at Petersburg. Here, too, the Rus- 
sians discovered that English intrigue 
had been before them, and the rapid 
progress which Japan had begun to 
make decided the czar to act with 
promptness and energy. In August, 
1886, Port Lazareff was occupied by 
Russian ships and troops. 

Thus installed, Russia possessed at 
last a harbor open all the year, and she 
was the virtual mistress of Korea. 
But England was on the watch, and 
being as fully determined to arrest her 
rival’s progress toward China as toward 
India, she made haste herself to occupy 
with a squadron the island and bay 
of Port Hamilton at the southern ex- 
tremity of Korea. This enabled the 
English to command the straits of 
Korea and to confine the Russians 
within the sea of Japan. It was a blow 
for the government at St. Petersburg, 
which saw itself threatened both with 
loss of the advantages already gained 
and with the failure of its further pur- 
poses and hepes. An exchange of 
bitter-sweet notes between the two 
Cabinets followed, and war seemed 
likely to break out at any moment. 
Luckily England found out that she 
had been deceived about the military 
value of Port Hamilton. The roadstead 
was bad, and the island untenable, and 
it was proposed mutually to evacuate 
the points thus hastily occupied by the 
two powers. Desirous of avoiding a 
conflict for which she was not fully 
prepared, and confident that she had 
time on her side, Russia accepted the 
compromise and evacuated Port La- 
zareff, while the English abandoned 
Port Hamilton. 

The results of this incident were im- 
portant. Russia comprehended that 
she could make no further progress, 


and that she would not be able even to 
hold securely her previous positions in 
the extreme-Orient until she had united 
her European possessions with the 
Pacific by an iron way. The project of 
a trans-Siberian railroad was immedi- 
ately adopted, and the preliminary sur- 
veys were set on foot. Russian fleets 
earried to Vladivostok not merely the 
cannon necessary for the defence of 
the port, but the material for beginning 
both ends of the trans-Siberian at the 
same time. Like Russia, England then 
began to feel the need of opening a 
shorter route to the Chinese waters than 
that of the Suez Canal, and one which 
should be entirely British. She began 
to construct the Canadian-Pacific rail- 
way, and set up a line of steamers from 
Vancouver to Hong-Kong to be served 
by the magnificent Empress boats. An 
unforeseen consequence of the Port 
Lazareff incident was the fuller devel- 
opment of the Canadian Dominion and 
an increased sense on the part of Great 
Britain of the need of preserving her 
authority over that region, and of 
granting all the concessions which it 
required. The affair of Port Lazareff 
thus became the determining cause of 
the construction of those two mighty 
railways one of which traverses the 
whole width of America; the other, that 
of Asia. It attracted the attention of 
all maritime powers to the development 
of Japan, to Russian ambition, and to 
English greed; and so the question of 
the extreme-Orient was also opened. 
Military and political considerations 
had determined the construction of the 
trans-Siberian railway; but its great 
economic importance very soon became 
apparent. The example of the trans- 
Canadian showed how swiftly popula- 
tion gathers, cultivation increases, and 
civilization springs up where once the 
locomotive has drawn its furrow of 
smoke across the sky. In the old world 
the ways of communication unite dif- 
ferent centres of production and popu- 
lation; in the new world they create 
fresh ones. As soon as the first section 
of the trans-Siberian road was open for 
travel colonists poured out of the West 
into the rich plains of western Siberia, 
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while from the East they came to set- 
tle in the Usuri valley. 

But it was the commercial impulse 
imparted to the extreme-Orient which 
most of all encouraged the Russians in 
their enterprise. Dazzled by the rapid 
advancement of the Japanese nation, 
Europeans believed that the yellow 
races, in a body, were awaking from 
their long trance, and it became fash- 
ionable to prophesy the conquest of the 
Occident by the Celestials. China was 
supposed to be quite capable of self- 
organization, and of becoming by her 
own unassisted efforts a nation of 
producers and exporters; and an illimi- 
table future of wealth and prosperity 
seemed reserved for the railway which, 
by a shorter and less expensive route 
than that of Suez, could put upon the 
European market the enormous stock 
of Chinese merchandise. Russia was 
to stand between Europe and China in 
the character of a disinterested agent, 
and her bolder spirits fixed the terminus 
of the trans-Siberian neither at Vla- 
divostok nor at Port Lazareff, but in the 
very heart of the Middle Empire.’ It 
became evident that the regeneration, 
or rather the exploitation of China, 
was to be the work, not of the Chinese 
themselves, but of a bolder, more ac- 
tive and more advanced people, and 
who should that people be? For whom 
were reserved the immense gains to be 
derived from far Cathay—for Russia, 
England, or Japan, not to mention 
France, Germany, or the United 
States? And so, at last, the question 
came up under its proper form: Qui 
exploitera la Chine? 

The war between China and Japan 
made a great change in the relative 
position of the competitors. Up to the 
time of that struggle, England and 
Russia stood confronting one another, 
both silently preparing to fight for the 
possession of China, while the treaty 
of Shimonosaki had all but flung the 
prize to a third robber—namely, Japan. 


1 As early as 1889, the merchants aesemb'ed at 
Nijni Novgoroa petitioned for a branch route to 
run along the Chinese border, and facilitate trade 
with the most populous portions of the Chinese 
empire. 


It had been the English who, in the 
early part of the century first succeeded 
in opening to commerce a few of the 
Chinese ports. Their merchants estab- 
lished themselves at Hong-Kong and 
Canton and speedily, amassed colossal 
fortunes. They sold Indian opium and 
British Cotton and bought silks and 
tea; and when China sought to put an 
end to a traffic whose profits were all 
for the stranger, England and France 
compelled her, at the cannon’s mouth, 
to go on consuming their products. 
But the anticipated result did not fol- 
low—England took a high tone, and 
proposing to impose by violence what 
she could not obtain by address, she 
flung herself upon the inert mass of the 
vast Chinese sponge. For the first 
time, however, the hereditary policy of 
Great Britain found itself powerless, 
against a people steeped in tradition 
and a monarchy whose strength lies in 
its immutability. The admirable 
diplomacy of England, so highly-disci- 
plined and so supple, failed in the ex- 
treme-Orient. Chinese inertia was dis- 
concerted and terrified by its abrupt 
assaults; by a policy which at one 
time gave open support to provinces 
which had rebelled against the Son of 
Heaven, and prepared projects of dis- 
memberment; and, at another, craftily 
offered its own services to the Chinese 
government. It was all of no use. In 
vain did the English instruct the 
Chinese in the elements of naval war- 
fare and establish all along the coast 
that excellent system of custom-houses 
which are the only regular source of 
net revenue to the empire; in all these 
astute arrangements China only beheld 
the means of introducing within her 
territory the subjects and the wares 
of Great Britain. As between England 
who desired to hasten the solution of 
the extreme-Oriental question, and 
Russia whose interest it was to post- 
pone it, China turned naturally toward 
Russia. 

During the Chino-Japanese war the 
fluctuating policy of England greatly 
diminished her credit in the far East. 
She had long cherished the project of 
occupying the isles of Chusan, which 
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afford a capital strategic position, and 
of making settlements in that luxuriant 
valley of the Yang-tse, which is like the 
main artery of China’s gigantic frame. 
Fifteen thousand men had been reck- 
oned enough for the conquest of this 
new Egypt, and all was ready for a 
successful move. The trans-Canadian 
railway and the Empress steamers 
were there for the transportation of 
troops, and the project had all but be- 
come a reality, at the very outset of the 
late war. A landing was actually ef- 
fected upon the isles of Chusan; but 
foreign squadrons were on the lookout, 
and inquisitive cruisers cast an eye 
upon the English operations. The 
troops were diverted to Hong-Kong, 
which was claimed to have been their 
original destination. Foiled in _ this 
particular scheme, the English now 
altered their tactics, and the wolves 
were transformed into shepherds. En- 
glish diplomacy sought to arrest Japan 
in her victorious career, and to per- 
suade the European powers to guar- 
antee by their joint action the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire. {n their eager- 
ness to neutralize the effect of Russian 
intervention, and prevent the occupa- 
tion of Korea by the troops of the czar, 
the English became the most devoted 
friends of China. Admiral Freemantle 
pushed his zeal to the point of organiz- 
ing by means of his cruisers a com- 
plete system of coast-lights, for the in- 
struction and protection of the infatu- 
ated Chinese fleets confined at Port 
Arthur or in the roadstead of Wei-ha- 
wei. One day near the beginning of 
the war certain Japanese cruisers came 
up unseen in the fog at six o’clock in 
the morning to bombard Wei-ha-wei. 
The Chinese forts would have been 
surprised had not the commander of the 
Mercury conceived the bright idea of 
giving the flag of Admiral Ito, a salute 
of fifteen guns, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is contrary to marine regu- 
lations to fire a salute before eight 
o’clock A. M. The Chinese sprang to 
their guns, and the Japanese squadron 
had to retire. Another incident. In 
February, 1895, when regular operations 
were first opened against Wei-ha-wei, 


the English squadron had the impu- 
dence to defile between the Japanese 
fleet and the shore, for the express pur- 
pose of hindering the landing of troops. 
Admiral Ito himself had twice to re- 
quest them to withdraw. At Port 
Arthur the Japanese found a bundle of 
dispatches from Admiral Freemantle 
giving Li Hung Chang information, 
from day to day, concerning the move- 
ments of the Japanese fleet. 

But the defeat of China was a fore- 
gone conclusion, and the moment this 
fact became apparent England turned 
-ompletely round. She deserted China 
between two days, and ranged herself 
on the side of the victor, losing thereby 
the last remnant of her influence at 
Pekin. The competitors for the devel- 
opment of China were now virtually 
reduced to two, Russia and Japan. 

In his geographical position, his 
manners and customs, his virtues and 
his vices, the Russian is the most Ori- 
ental of all Occidentals. Between him 
and the man of yellow race there is no 
violent contrast. The patience and pli- 
ability of the Muscovite are far better 
adapted to win the confidence of the 
apathetic Chinese than the surly pride 
of the Englishman. Unlike the En- 
glish, the Russians are not forced, in 
their relations with the Celestial Em- 
pire, to contend against an absolute 
incompatibility of character and cus- 
toms, and they have seized their ad- 
vantage with extreme ability. 

There have been no deeds of violence, 
there has been no cannonading, in the 
peaceable relations of China with her 
northern neighbors. Since the date of 
the treaty of Nertchinsk the political 
dealings of the two powers have al- 
ways been friendly; and yet the en- 
croachments of Russia have been 
incessant. With wonderful tact the di- 
plomacy of the czars has recognized 
the exact point at which it was needful 
to stop, in order to avoid irritating the 
susceptibilities, or arousing the suspi- 
cions of the government at Pekin. The 
result is that Russian advice is taken 
in China to-day, if not as that of a 
master, at least as that of a tutor. At 
the outset the Russians had to make 
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many concessions. The emperor of 
China chose to consider the czar as his 
vassal, and the representatives of the 
ezar had to allow the pretension, con- 
sent to humiliating arrangements, and 
bide a more propitious time. They sent 
intrepid officers to the front—being 
ready to disavow their action if they 
failed, as well as to support it if they 
succeeded—claimed the right of naviga- 
tion on the Amoor, and annexed both 
banks of the river. The territory of the 
Usuri was next occupied, and Russian 
diplomacy availed itself of the conces- 
sions granted to England and France 
to get its own new acquisitions legal- 
ized. 

It is the sole instance of the occupa- 
tion of a region by force, which occurs 
in the history of Russo-Chinese rela- 
tions, and nothing but the absolute ne- 
cessity of a station on the open sea, and 
a firm conviction that China would 
acquiesce in the accomplished fact, 
would have induced the government of 
the czar to attempt it. Otherwise the 
Muscovite policy has always been to 
respect the integrity of the Chinese 
empire and to defeat the projects of 
dismemberment conceived by _ the 
Anglo-Saxons. It is a singular fact, 
that while in the Oriental question 
proper, Russia has always been for 
anticipating the end of the “sick man” 
of Turkey and England for preventing 
all interference, in the case of the ex- 
treme-Orient, England urges dismem- 
berment, while Russia opposes it. Be 
it craft on her part, or credulity, Russia 
has always taken the ground, and in- 
sisted to the world that China is a 
“strong man.” She has got no good out 
of the Turkish invalid, but she intends 
to become the guardian and chief ad- 
viser of the vigorous Chinaman. It 
would in no way conduce to her inter- 
ests to appropriate by morsels the 
country which she expects erelong to 
have wholly in her power. 

The diplomacy of Russia has always 
presented a remarkable combination of 
suppleness and extreme tenacity. She 
has learned by long experience to 
understand the Orientals, and while 
she is ready, at times, to make substan- 
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tial concessions, she never makes 
formal ones. When a question arises 
concerning the proper place for holding 
an official reception, or the chair in 
which one of their representatives is 
to be conveyed, or any other of those 
endless matters of etiquette which are 
always coming up with the Celestials, 
the envoys of the czar have never 
failed to insist upon their rights, and 
make good their pretensions. It is not 
they who would have borne as we 
have done, to see even an inferior 
official carried to the yamen in any but 
a green chair. They understand the 
immense importance, in all the Orient, 
of decorum and ceremonial, of the look- 
see, as they say in pigeon-English. We 
have been known to send a remon- 
strance by a mounted officer: the Rus- 
sians dispatch a Cossack. Such details 
may seem trivial to us, but they are of 
capital importance to the Chinaman, 
who dreads nothing so much as losing 
countenance. 

But Russian diplomacy has another 
advantage over that of the western 
powers. It never meddles with those 
endless discussions which are every 
day provoked by the presence of Chris- 
tian missionaries in the Celestial Em- 
pire. Isclated and lost among un- 
friendly populations, penetrating, as 
they do, to the remotest provinces, the 
missionaries are often maltreated, 
sometimes massacred. The Catholic 
and Protestant powers interfere, de- 
mand reparation and _ indemnity. 
Hence, owing to the infernal duplicity 
of the Chinese government, arise diffi- 
culties without end. China always 
demands the unconditional withdrawal 
of all the missionaries; the powers up- 
hold their rights, and demand justice. 
Here, too, it is hard to come to a fair 
understanding, because human life has 
by no means the same value in China 
asin Europe. The Chinese government 
offers indemnity in cash, a literal 
wehrgeld. The Europeans naturally 
cannot permit a price to be set, arbi- 
trarily, upon their lives. They call for 
corporal punishment—and the man- 


darin offers them a few heads, which, 
in nine cases out of ten, are not those 
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of the real culprits. Thus the mission- 
aries, who are valuable instruments of 
political and commercial influence in 
the provinces are at the same time the 
cause of unending trouble with the 
authorities. With a caution more 
creditable to its ability than its human- 
ity, the Russian government has always 
declined to touch these thorny ques- 
tions. It will have nothing to do with 
any collective European action, for the 
protection by military force, of mission- 
aries and foreign residents. To the 
generous imprudence of France and 
England, Russia has always preferred 
a policy more practical certainly, but 
also more selfish and more safe. 

But there are deeper causes yet for 
the intimate connection between China 
and Russia. The Chinese are keenly 
alive to their own interests; and be- 
tween those interests and those of 
Russia there is no contradiction but 
rather a great similitude. The sole aim 
of England, of the United States, of 
Germany and of France is to find in 
China a vast outlet for the products of 
their industry; in other words, to im- 
pose their manufactures upon her, if 
need be, by force. On the other hand, 
both Russia and Japan desire to facili- 
tate the exportation to Europe of 
Chinese products. Russia has not the 
slightest apprehension of that ap- 
proaching peril of which we hear so 
much. Thanks to her great railway, 
she is going to be the intermediary 
between producing China and consum- 
ing Europe. Her nascent industries 
will not suffer by comparison with the 
skilled labor of the yellow races, but 
she will be able, in case of need, to 
employ that labor for the purpose of 
inundating Europe with cheap wares. 
The agricultural or mountainous prov- 
inces of Russia yield nothing at ail 
resembling the main products of China. 
They have nothing to lose, and every- 
thing to gain, by being brought in con- 
tact with the innumerable subjects of 
the Celestial Empire; and the immense 
current of exchange which will be set 
up between China and Russia, will bear 
life and prosperity to the steppes of 
Siberia, causing them to become in 





a short time one of the world’s great 
centres of agricultural production. 
Nothing but profit can accrue to Rus- 
sia from the economical development 
of China. 

The one man who has perfectly 
grasped the situation is Li Hung 
Chang. The wily viceroy of Pe-chi-li 
was neither dazzled by our civilization, 
nor fascinated by our progress; but 
with a breadth of view very rare 
among the Celestials, he perceived that 
if China would become a power among 
the nations she must follow the exam- 
ple of Japan in adopting the methods 
and machinery of our civilization. 
His object was to construct upon the 
basis of an immutable China the arti- 
ficial edifice of a modern nation. Mis- 
understood, ill-seconded, obnoxious to 
the stupid jealousy and obstructive 
red-tape of his compatriots, betrayed 
by his own subordinates, he has seen 
his projects defeated, his fleet sunk 
and his army destroyed. He had to 
give up in despair the notion of creat- 
ing a strong, active, independent China, 
through Chinese instrumentality only, 
and then it was that he turned to the 
ezar. He was under no illusion con- 
cerning the disinterestedness of that 
sovereign, but he desired his friendship 
and support. 

But before signing that compact with 
the Russian government which was to 
decide the fate of China, before yield- 
ing to the pressing demands of Mus- 
covite diplomacy, he came to Europe 
and saw with his own eyes that there 
was no other contractor ready to make 
a more advantageous bid for the China 
trade than Russia. In all the capitals 
of the old and new world the venerable 
mandarin paraded his silk robe and 
peacock’s feathers, and under pretext 
of having large orders to place he vis- 
ited arsenals, factories and ports. All 
doors were thrown wide to this mag- 
nificent customer, and the finest goods 
were freely spread before him, but the 
orders did not pour in. Like any other 
honest Chinese merchant, Li Hung 
Chang merely wished to acquaint him- 
self with the political and economical 
conditions of the country, with which 
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he was proposing to strike a gigantic 
bargain. On the one hand he saw 
England, Germany, France and the 
United States eager to palm off upon 
the Orient their machinery, their fab- 
rics and all the varied products of an 
expanding industry, and impelled by 
the stress of competition and con- 
stantly increasing production, as well 
as by the closing of old markets, 
either to create, or forcibly to open 
others. On the other hand Li Hung 
Chang perceived that China and Rus- 
sia had an equal interest in forming a 
close economical and political alliance. 
From that moment it was upon the 
friendship of Russia that China based 
her dreams of wealth and her hope of 
grandeur. 

It was in Asia that China encountered 
her most dangerous enemy, namely, 
Japan. The Japanese owe their civil- 
ization to the Chinese, and have strong 
affinities with them. The complex as- 
semblage of ideas, instincts, and ways 
of living, acting and thinking which 
constitute the soul of a Chinaman is a 
complete enigma to us, but the Japan- 
ese possess the key. If not of the same 
race, at least of the same human fam- 
ily, they have that advantage over 
their yellow brothers which is due to a 
finer character and a more open intelli- 
gence. The Chinaman has but two 
motives—filial piety and cupidity. The 
Japanese has a nobler ideal, and is at 
all times ready joyfully to sacrifice his 
life and fortune for the glory of his 
country. Moreover, he is marvellously 
well served by that extraordinary fac- 
ulty of assimilation which has enabled 
him to add to the advantages of race 
those which Europe owes to the prog- 
ress of a scientific and tdustrial civ- 
ilization. 

The Japanese does not hate the 
Chinese; he merely considers him as a 
relative too slow to grasp the advan- 
tages of progress, and too apathetic to 
arise and drive out the Europeans who 
are making capital out of him. He 
wants to call his erring brother to 
order, and imbue him with his own 
energy, vitality and faith. The war 
between the two nations had to come; 
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but it has opened no deep chasm be- 
tween them. Even while it lasted, the 
Japanese made a point of treating their 
adversaries generously. Chinese sub- 
jects were allowed to remain in Japan 
with impunity, and they were less 
grossly insulted than Europeans daily 
are in certain free ports like Kobé and 
Yokohama. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, who undertook to remain 
in the Middle Empire, had to endure 
many annoyances, amounting some- 
times to torture. The Japanese are 
fond of recalling this difference of 
conduct, whence they deduce the fact 
that it is they who are the representa- 
tives of progress, and have both the 
right and the duty to impose civiliza- 
tion upon Chinese barbarity—if need 
be, by force. During the continuance 
of hostilities even, they always pro- 
fessed that they had no desire to crush 
their foe; but that they would re- 
organize her army and navy, her indus- 
try and commerce, thus enabling her to 
resist the European intrusion. They 
would close her ports and rivers to 
foreign merchandise, and themselves 
become the head of the immense 
Chinese frame, while Europe, on the 
other hand, was to be flooded with the 
manufactures of the yellow race, and 
Occidental gold was to be drained off 
into the extreme-Orient. Ideas and 
projects of this kind do not date from 
the last war. They began to manifest 
themselves the moment Japan awoke 
from the stupor occasioned by her long 
period of feudal anarchy, and became 
conscious of herself and her destinies. 
Angered by Chinese inertia they under- 
took the task of themselves freeing the 
whole yeilow race from the humiliat- 
ing tutelage of the Europeans, and of 
snatching from the Occidentals the 
benefits of Chinese development. They 
went the right way to work. China 
was closed; they opened it. They un- 
dertook to fight us with our own 
weapons, and they became the most 
dangerous of all enemies for Russia. 
The geographical position and in- 
ternal riches of the Korean peninsula 
made it the first bone of contention 
between the Japanese and the Rus- 
sians. The former had long looked 
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upon it as a kind of natural dependency 
of their own. The conquest of this 
country by the Empress Jingu in the 
thira *entury of our era is almost the 
sole historic event of which the Koreans 
preserve a tradition. The same cli- 
mate, the same products, the same 
methods of cultivation are found on 
both sides of the Korean strait. Jap- 
anese ports receive and distribute all 
over the country the rice and salted 
fish of Korea, and the commercial ties 
between the two nations are very close. 
In 1894, precisely when the war broke 
out, a Japanese diplomat, M. Otori, 
was working at Séoul for the abolition 
of all restrictions on the exportation of 
rice. From the moment that Japan be- 
came a power she remembered her his- 
toric rights over Korea; and as early as 
1874 she had forced the court of Séoul 
officially to repudiate the suzerainty of 
China (treaty of Kanghoa), to open to 
Japanese trade the ports of Fusan, 
Gensan, and Chemulpo and to permit 
the officers of the mikado to make that 
hydrographic survey of the Korean 
coast which was so exceedingly useful 
to Japan during the last war. Sub- 
jects of Japan settled in the Korean 
ports, and established those extensive 
fisheries which at present yield thirty 
per cent. to their share-holders. At the 
same time anti-Chinese intrigues were 
set on foot at Séoul by the government 
at Tokio, and a party subsidized which 
was favorable to Japanese pretensions. 
There were outbreaks quelled by the 
intervention of the mikado’s troops. 
The rights of Japan were vaguely ac- 
knowledged; and the peninsula was to 
be controlled by a sort of Chino-Jap- 
anese Condominium or double protec- 
torate. It thus appears that the pos- 
session of Korea has been for a long 
time the dream of Japanese ambition. 
The aim of the mikado’s policy was to 
make a new Bosphorus of the strait 
which bathes the island of Tsu Sima, 
and to confine Russia within a closed 
sea. Against this project Russian 
diplomacy has contended with all its 
might. 

Up to the time of the Chino-Japanese 
war the rivalry between Russia and 
Japan was hardly apparent anywhere 


except in Korea, and the difficulty did 
not seem to be an insurmountable one. 
When war was declared in 1894 the 
government of the czar arranged with 
that of the mikado for an eventual par- 
tition of the Korean peninsula. Rus- 
sia was to have had the eastern side; 
that is to say, a free port and one shore 
of the strait; Japan the western, or 
rice-producing side, and the island of 
Quelpaert. Whether these provisions 
would have been carried out if the war 
had not supervened, we cannot tell. 

The story of the struggle is well 
known. Intoxicated by success, find- 
ing China more disorganized and rotten 
than they had imagined, the Japanese 
conceived the scheme, not merely of 
placing an independent Korea under 
Japanese protection, but of occupying 
southern Manchooria with the penin- 
sula of Leao-Tong and Port Arthur, of 
marching upon Pekin, and of flaunt- 
ing their triumph before the eyes of the 
Chinese in the very capital of the Son 
of Heaven. 

This time the Japanese had gone too 
far, and Russia was alarmed. Silently 
availing herself of the completed sec- 
tions of the trans-Siberian railway, she 
concentrated a vast military force in 
the province of the Amoor, and made 
her appearance in Chinese waters with 
an imposing squadron of her very best 
ships. So long as they felt themselves 
defenceless, the rulers of Russia had 
lured on the Japanese by a seeming in- 
difference, and had even formally al- 
lowed the definite occupation of Leao- 
Tong; but the moment they were in a 
condition to speak out, all was changed. 
The Japanese, in their confidence, con- 
tinued to penetrate farther and farther 
into Manchooria. They even set up a 
Japanese form of government after the 
model of the ken. But they were too 
far from their base of operations; and 
their lack of provisions, munitions of 
war and, above all, of money, com- 
pelled them to slacken speed, renounce 
the idea of the mikado’s triumphant 
entry into Port Arthur, and embrace 
the opportunity to negotiate for peace. 
Great were the pretensions of the vic- 
tors. They claimed the right to occupy 
Manchooria and the Leao-Tong, includ- 
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ing Port Arthur; but Russia, Germany 
and France opposed a unanimous veto, 


and at the same time offered the 
mikado’s government the “friendly 
counsel” to renounce all pretensions 


which might tend to bring on a general 
conflagration in the extreme-Orient. 
Japan hesitated. It was bitter to 
have to renounce advantages so dearly 
won—for the conqueror of China to fall 
back before the threats of the European 
powers. But the greater part of her 
army was in Manchooria—victorious in- 
deed, but exhausted, and her fleet was 
by no means strong enough to control 
the sea during active hostilities. 
Japanese power was virtually cut in 
two. On one side was the nation and 
the government, and on the other, sep- 
arated from them by a five or six days’ 
journey, was the fleet and the army. 
The government of the mikado saw it- 
self reduced to the cruel alternative of 
either renouncing the advaatages won 
in Korea and Manchooria or of accept- 
ing a conflict which would have laid 
Hondo, and especially Yeso, open to an 
attack by Russia. There was no lack 
of bellicose counsels and underhand 
encouragements to the Japanese. One 
western power there is of which the 
equivocal but ever successful policy con- 
sists in sowing the seeds of discord and 
of war; in aggravating quarrels and 
prolonging strife, that it may play its 
own rivals off against one another, and 
flourish on the ruins of them all; and 
England, in the matter of the Chino- 
Japanese war, remained true to her tra- 
ditional course. She began by openly 
espousing the cause of China; then per- 
ceiving an unexpected chance to shuffle 
the cards and oppose Russian influence, 
she suddenly abandoned her partisan- 
ship and went over to the side of 
Japan. The word was passed between 
two days, and diplomatists, consuls, 
naval officers and simple merchants all 
began to egg on Japan to a stout re- 
sistance. The interest that England 
had in the war was obvious. As an 
Inglish diplomatist calmly remarked, 
it was not merely for the purpose of 
protecting his compatriots that En- 
gland had assembled in the farthest 
east so fine a squadron of cruisers, but 
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to observe the movements of the 
French and Russian fleets. The abor- 
tive attempt upon the isles of Chusan 
in November, 1894, shows plainly 
enough the sort of service which En- 
gland expected from the force which 
she had placed under the command of 
Admiral Freemantle. But this time 
the British government got nothing for 
its pains, and derived no benefit from 
its somersaults. The diplomacy of the 
other European powers defeated all its 
combinations, and Japan, enlightened 
by the circumstances of the war con- 
cerning the profound duplicity and 
selfish aims of England, refused to 
play the game of her late enemy, and 
yielded to the pressing insistence of 
Russia, France and Germany. 

Neither the czar nor his adviser de- 
sired war. They resisted the hot ur 
gency of Admirals Tyrtoff and 
Makaroff, and shrank from an open 
rupture with Japan. To declare war 
would have been to leave a free field 
to the machinations of the English, 
and afford the latter an opportunity of 
regaining all the ground lost by their 
diplomatic mistakes. This was per- 
fectly understood in Russia, and a 
great effort was made to resolve the 
exceedingly complex situation without 
firing a shot. 

Following the example of Russia 
Germany now interfered in the far 
east. The government of William II. 
had been on the best of terms with that 
of the mikado,' but the adoption of a 
Russian policy seemed to offer a two- 
fold advantage both economical and 
political. It was feared that the com- 
plete triumph of Japan wouid be but 
the prelude to a prodigious develop- 
ment of her merchant marine, and the 
ruin of German coasting in Chinese 
waters. An alliance with Russia, on 

1 Almost all the military instructors in Japan 
were Germans, and the Japanese had inferred 
from this that they might count on the friendship 
of Germany. They were all the more disconcerted 
when events proved that they were mistaken. 

2 It is well known that ever since 1870, Germany 
bas been endeavoring to develop her commerce in 
the extreme-Orient. having become a formidable 
rival to England in the exportation of manufac- 
tured products. The two powers have done harm 
to one another and Russia and Japan have reaped 
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the other hand, would open a way for 
the freight-boats of Germany to trans- 
port the commodities of China and 
Japan to Vladivostok, or whatever port 
might be the final terminus of the trans- 
Siberian railway; and Germany would 
thus reap her share of the benefits to 
be derived from the exploitation of 
China. If the ultimatum sent to the 
mikado were to result in war it would 
be a naval war, and what a splendid 
opportunity for the Russian and Ger- 
man squadrons to crush the young and 
vainglorious fieet of Japan! What a 
fine haul might be made among the 
vessels of the Nippon-Fusen-Kaisha, all 
now provided with government char- 
ters, and assembled at Talienwan! To 
destroy these would be to remove the 
most dangerous rival of Germany in 
the coasting-trade, and to assure her 
the bulk of the transportation, in Ori- 
ental waters, for a long time to come. 
But furthermore the Emperor William 
II. had also his political designs, and 
was by way of seizing an opportunity 
to ally himself more closely with Rus- 
sia, and impose a sharp check upon 
England. This last consideration alone 
was enough to decide him; for if there 
is one thing more clear than another in 
the policy of the emperor of Germany 
it is the desire to isolate England; to 
oppose at all points the selfish and en- 
croaching policy of the latter, and to 
revive against her the old ideas of a 
blockade by the continent and a league 
of neutral powers. 

Injury to England was in fact the 
sole result of the German intervention. 
There was no war; the Japanese craft 
were not destroyed, and no great profit 
accrued to the cruisers of Germany 
from the completion of the Siberian 
railway, for the reason that the ter- 
minus of the trans-Asiatic line was 
unexpectedly fixed, not at Vladivostok 
but at Hankow! 

France also joined the league of 
Russia and Germany. Since the Ton- 


the advantage. England has kept the greater 
part of the traffic of the far East in Europe, but 
the coast trade has passed into the hands of the 
Germans. They have set a great many small 
steamers plying between Singapore and Saigon 
andjV ladivostok, and have become the carriers of 
the China seas, 





kin wars our relations with China had 
always been slightly strained, while 
with Japan we had been upon the most 
friendly terms. We had found a mar- 
ket there for our manufactures, and 
the best vessels of the tleet which was 
victorious upon the Yalu had come 
from the shipyards of the Seine. But 
our main policy compelled us to take 
the same line as Russia, especially at 
a moment when Germany was court- 
ing her. Nor was the alliance in any 
way opposed to our interests. A blow 
to British prestige in the extreme- 
Orient could not be a matter of indif- 
ference to us; and there were political 
and commercial advantages of the ut- 
most importance to our own Asiatic 
colonies to be derived from our inter- 
ference; only we ought not to have 
counted upon the gratitude of China, 
but firmly to have exacted from her 
the same sort of payment as did Rus- 
sia. For the rest, French credit, even 
in Japan, was hardly impaired by the 
intervention of 1895, our part in the 
negotiations having been, above all 
things, pacific. During the anxious 
days that preceded the eighth of May, 
while it was still uncertain whether 
Japan would yield to the ultimatum of 
the powers, or whether we should 
come to blows, it was the tact and abil- 
ity of Admiral Beaumont, which 
brought about the peaceful solution of 
a formidable difficulty. The Japanese 
were grateful for our conciliatory ex- 
ertions, and excellent relations were 
soon re-established between us. Un- 
fortunately they have no reason to look 
upon us as dangerous rivals in the ex- 
ploitation of China. 

By the treaty of Shimonosaki Japan 
obtained nothing but Formosa, and an 
indemnity of three hundred millions 
of yens.. All idea of territorial acquisi- 
tion in China, or even in Korea, had 
to be abandoned, and the real victor 
was Russia. She it was who assumed 
the protectorate of China and closed 
the continent to Japanese influence; 
while as for her two European rivals, 
Germany and England, she merely 
made use of the former to serve her 
own ends, while she inflicted a severe 
blow on the credit of the latter. 
1 The yen is worth about fifty cents. 
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It was the hope of securing certain 
clearly discerned and long coveted ad- 
vantages, commercial and political, 
which led the European powers to mix 
themselves in the Chino-Japanese quar- 
rel. As soon as the war was over they 
all began loudly vaunting their ser- 
vices, and claiming as a reward their 
share in the capital to be made out of 
the Celestial Empire. It remains for 
us to consider who are likely to be the 
winners in this game for the posses- 
sion of China. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
By RENE PINON. 


Translated for The Living Age. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
TENNYSON. 

“Having lived my life with him, I see 
him in every word which he has writ- 
ten, and it is difficult for me so far to 
detach myself from the home circle as 
to portray him for others.” Thus 
writes the son of Tennyson in the bi- 
ography which he has just published, 
and having myself lived in the inti- 
macy of that home circle for so many 
years, I may not be an impartial judge 
of how far my cousin, Lord Tennyson, 
has succeeded in giving to the world a 
true portrait of his father. Moreover, 
in throwing upon that portrait the side- 
lights of my own close intimacy with 
Tennyson, as well as that of my par- 
ents, I think I may possibly only mar 
what I add in the telling. I have, 
therefore, thought it best to take the 
responsibility for this article entirely 
upon myself, and its pages will not be 
seen by any of the poet’s relations until 
after publication. 

To my uncle it was so utterly impos- 
sible to be other than himself, even for 
a moment, that his writings will for- 
ever be his own living voice. Many 
will in the future echo the words of 
the author of “John Inglesant,” who, 
in a letter to me, after remarking that 
some passages in the “New Locksley 
Hali” (then just published) seemed to 


him as fine as anything in English lit- 
erature, wrote as follows:— 


When we who are old enough remem- 
ber what the bright days were, the bright 
summer days of youth and happiness, 
that were rendered brighter and more 
happy, more cultured and refined, by 
Lord Tennyson’s verse, which burst upon 
us with a revelation and a halo of delight; 
when we think of the long years, through 
the course of which this divine gift has 
consoled and elevated and purified our 
lives and homes; and when now, when 
the mists of earth are clearing as we near 
the confines of human life, we hear the 
familiar voice, the inimitable ring and 
resonance of poetic utterance, we can 
only bow our heads in gratitude that an- 
other is added to the scant list of the 
world’s poets and seers. 


No poet, perhaps, has ever come so 
close to the type of the Seer-prophet vf 
the Old Testament as Tennyson, for 1 
think none was ever so penetrated 
through and through as he was with 
the sense of the divine source of the 
gift of poetry imparted to him. He 
told me that this sense was almost aw- 
ful to him in its intensity, because ‘t 
made him feel as a priest who can 
never leave the sanctuary, and whose 
every word must be consecrated to the 
service of Him who had touched his 
lips with the fire of heaven which was 
to enable him to speak in God’s name 
to his age. And so, he went on to say, 
nothing he had ever written seemed to 
him to have reached the standard of 
perfection short of which he must 
never rest; all he could hope was that 
he had brought men a little nearer to 
God. And it is just because, all 
through his life as a poet, Tennyson 
felt that he had a divine purpose to 
further, that the inner springs of that 
life, now revealed more fully than ever 
before in his son’s biography of him, 
are of such surpassing interest. 

In the preface we are shown how, in 
the poem of “Merlin and the Gleam,” 
Tennyson has set forth, as in a parable, 
the scope and meaning of the succes- 
sive stages of his outward expression 
of the melodies that arose within him, 
rising from simple wood-notes of the 
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nature around him, through the sor- 
rows and the joys of humanity, up 1o 
the full chords of that perfect harmony 
of the human and divine which pro- 
claimed that 


The face of Death is toward the Sun of 
Life: 
shadow 
name 
Is “Onward;” no discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time, 
faintly heard, 
Until the great Hereafter. 


His darkens earth; his truer 


tho’ 


On the death of his first born he was 
able to write to my mother that it was 
*“‘well—God orders all.”” And even so, 
when his own time came, and he was 
told he was about to die, he was able 
again to say, with the confidence of 
one who still believed as he had done 
through all the years between, that 
God’s ordering was ever for the best— 
“That is well.”” And thus he was en- 
abled, out of his own greatest sorrows, 
to bring consolation to his fellow men. 
I know of a man who, feeling his utter 
loneliness in a distant colony quite in- 
tolerable after the death of his wife, 
was going in search of the weapon with 
which to put an end to his existence, 
when he came across a copy of “In Me- 
moriam” which he had taken out with 


him, and opening its pages, at first 
half-mechanically, he became _inter- 
ested and read on and on till there 


stole into his soul a peace that never 
afterwards left it, and he resolved once 
more to face the battle of life—a battle 
he has not fought in vain. 

Though it is certain that, to use Ten- 
nyson’s own words,— 


What in human thought is just and 
true, 
Though fashioned in a thousand forms, 
will last, 


it is equally certain that, as he says 
further,— 
Some high-thoughted moods and 
moulds of mind 
Can never be remodelled or expressed 


Again by any later century. 


And this is why we can no more have 
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a second Tennyson, than we can have 
a second Shakespeare, and why, more- 
over, it is of such interest to trace the 
genesis of the “high-thoughted moods” 
he expressed, from their very beginning 
in that Somersby home which often 
seems to lie before me in the joyous- 
ness of the days when Arthur Hallam 
was wont to be the welcome guest, and 
the Sellwood girls would often ride or 
drive over to spend the afternoon. 

My grandfather Sellwood lived about 
seven miles from Somersby and there 
was constant intercourse between the 
two families. In Mr. Sellwood Tenny- 
son found much that was congenial to 
his own nature, especially the determi- 
nation to undergo any self-sacrifice 4 
rather than swerve one iota from the | 
strictest truth and honor, and also the 
intense patriotism which, as it stirred 
my uncle to sing of his country’s noble 
deeds, had made my grandfather long 
in his youth to _mulate those deeds by 
serving in the campaigns then going on 
against Napoleon. 

A rich living in the family failed to 
shake my grandfather, or his brothers, 
from their fixed conviction that the 
army, not the Church, was their voca- 
tion; but their love for their mother, 
who got it into her head that they 
would be slain if they went to the wars, 
made them give up the military career, 
even though the Duke of York when 
he was reviewing them as volunteers 
spoke of them as the finest officers he 
had ever come across. For a time they 
lived the expensive life of the country 
gentlemen of the period on the large 
family estates in Berkshire. But be- 
fore long my grandfather came to feel 
that he had not, by giving up a con- 
genial profession for his mother’s sake. 
acquired the right to go on with a life 
of inaction. And so it came about that 
the career he entered upon in Lincoln- 
shire led to his marriage with the sis- 
















ter of Sir John Franklin (the Arctic 
navigator), after a brief union with / 
whom he found himself left with a j 


baby Louisa, and her sisters Emily and 
Anne. The baby was the first to leave 
his roof, as a lovely girl yet in her 
teens, to become the wife of my uncle 
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Charles—Tennyson’s elder and much- 
loved brother, and with him she spent 
the greater part of her married life in 
one of the prettiest parts of his native 
county, whose varied features formed 
the theme of many of those sonnets or 
his that I have heard his brother Al- 
fred speak of as “exquisite.” During 
the long visits I yearly paid to this 
uncle and aunt, I saw how ungrudg- 
ingly the gifts that would have made 
them shine in the most intellectual so- 
ciety were turned to the service of the 
poor villagers among whom their lot 
was cast. When they first went to 
Grasby, some of these peasants were 
sunk in such gross superstition that it 
was firmly believed of a Sunday school 
teacher of most benevolent aspect, that 
when she walked lame for a time it 
was in consequence of a piece having 
bven bitten out of her leg by a dog 
when she had assumed the form of a 
hare. The neighbors were so certain 
she bewitched them that they waved 
branches of the rowan-tree at her 
whenever she appeared at her door, 
and finally they killed her by a course 
of petty persecutions. To free yourself 
from certain bewitchments they be- 
lieved it was necessary to steal a sheep 
and cut it in twain, and laying each 
half on a bit of scarlet cloth, to pass 
between the divided carcase. Patiently 
did my uncle and aunt labor to teach 
their flock the folly of such supersti- 
tion, and their labors were not in vain, 
since their parishioners loved them 
very dearly, and would tell how the 
vicar and his wife would get up in the 
dead of a stormy night, and go forth, 
lantern in hand, to the bedsides of the 
small-pox patients who had the disease 
in so virulent a form that all their own 
relations had fled in terror from them. 
A loving, gentle nature was that of this 
poet-pastor, who if men and things 
were contrary, would only exclaim, “I 
wish we were all in heaven,” and find 
solace in writing one of those sonnets 
which imparted to so many the divine 
strength by which he was himself sup- 
ported. 

The next of the Sellwood daughters 
to marry was my mother, Anne, who 
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became the wife of Charles Richard 
Weld, a young barrister, with whose 
literary pursuits Tennyson had much 
sympathy. They used to discuss to- 
gether the marvels of science, and 
ancient mythologies; and @ propos of 
the latter subject, Tennyson thus ex- 
pressed himself to my father: “I do 
not believe that Woden and Thor are 
Mars and Jupiter, but in the old un- 
learned days, when men thought them- 
selves most learned, and knew but lit- 
tle Latin and less Greek, they used to 
confuse and transubstantiate the clas- 
sic and barbaric divinities at pleasure.” 
Tennyson always took a great interest 
in Brittany, and, after my father’s tour 
there, my uncle remarked: “That is 
very singular, your account of Notre 
Dame de la Haine—how many uncon- 
sciously, or half-consciously, worship in 
her temple still.” 

In his correspondence with my 
father, from which I give a few ex- 
tracts, Tennyson says:— 


If you write a book on Brittany, I am 
sure that it will be, as all yours are, pleas- 
ant, picturesque, and graceful. The sub- 
ject is, to me at least, most captivating; 
but heaven help you if you intend to dive 
deeply into Celtic antiquities. 

I received the other day a most flatter- 
ing letter from Ruskin touching poor lit- 
tle “Maud.” I am glad that you, too, find 
something in her. It is a poem written in 
an entirely new form, as far as I know. 
I think that, properly to appreciate it, 
you ought to hear the author read it; and 
this I say not in vanity, but that, to 
give full effect to the long sweeps of 
metre, you must have a reader who not 
only reads somewhat dramatically, but 
likewise has a full voice and ample lungs. 


Tennyson constantly consulted my 
father about his publishing affairs, but 
I do not feel at liberty to quote from 
these letters, and will only remark that 
he shows throughout a great spirit of 
liberality and a true human sympathy 
with Moxon’s widow. 

On receipt of my father’s book on 
Brittany, he writes:— 


A thousand thanks for your kindness in 
sending me your “Brittany.” Very re- 
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freshing to me after the almost daily 
verse-books that are sent. It must be 
pessimi poete secli incommoda, as Catul- 
lus happily calls them. 

I am for Free Trade in the bookselling 
question, as in other things, yet I can 
scarcely think that my opinion is of much 
value, for I have neither read these dis- 
cussions in the papers on this matter, nor 
have I myself carefully examined it. 

Pity me; scores of letters to answer. I 
snatch a moment to say these few words 
to you. I can no more (as people say 
when they die on the stage). We are 
both happy in learning that dear little 
Agnes is recovering [from whooping- 
cough]. We shall be coming up to town 
in a day or two. Can you give me a bed? 
I must go either to Spedding or the Cam- 
erons or you, but I should prefer coming 
to you. 

Love to Anne and Missie. 

Ever yours affectionately, 


A. TENNYSON. 


When my uncle stayed in our house 
in London I well remember the almost 
Spartan simplicity of the fare he in- 
sisted on our giving him. We knew 
he liked plain boiled salt beef, but were 
scarcely prepared for his begging to be 
allowed to have it (instead of the fresh 
roasts we had cooked for him) three 
days running, cold, for his dinner. No 
guest ever gave so little trouble or was 
so full of consideration for our ser- 
vants; but this was because he was al- 
ways full of thought for others; a little 
instance of which comes into my mind, 
the occasion being a visit my mother 
and I paid to Farringford when my 
aunt happened to be away for a few 
hours. Tennyson came into our room 
to see if it was all comfortable, and, 
disagreeing with the housemaid, who 
had thought the weather too warm to 
light the fire, said, “Oh, this doesn’t 
look half a welcome,” and, dropping on 
his knees, lighted it, and fanned it into 
a bright flame. 

The last daughter to leave her 
father’s side was Emily, long betrothed 
to Alfred Tennyson ere she became his 
wife; and it is in the letters to her dur- 
ing their engagement that we gain 
such deep insight into his own inmost 
“What mattere it.” he writes, 


soul. 
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“how much man knows ane does if he 


keep not a reverential looking up- 
ward?’ Love, like all life’s other deep- 
est emotions, is to him a sacred thing, 
and he rejoices in “the glory of being 
loved, for so have we ‘laid great bases 
for eternity.’” The joys of human 
love lead him on to the contemplation 
of the divine love, and the thought 
comes to him, “Who knows whether 
revelation be not itself a veil to hide 
the glory of that love which we could 
not look upon without marring our 
sight and our onward progress?’ and 
he feels strongly that we must thus 
progress, for “all life is a school, a prep- 
aration, a purpose.” 

Many a hard lesson had Tennyson to 
learn in that school in the days of his 
youth, about which my mother used to 
tell me; yet now that an even harder 
lesson had to be learnt in the hope of 
marriage deferred year after year, he 
had learnt it so perfectly that he could 
write to my aunt: “We must bear or 
we must die. It is easier, perhaps, to 
die, but infinitely less noble. The im- 
mortality of man disdains and rejects 
the thought—the immortality of man, 
to which the cycles and the sons are 
as hours and as days.” 

“All things come to him who waits,” 
says the old proverb, and it generally 
comes true to those whose waiting is a 
prayerful one, as Alfred Tennyson’s 
was. For he was pre-eminently a man 
of prayer, and, as he told me shortly 
before his death, never had one earnest 
prayer of his failed to receive an an- 
swer. And so at last, to use his own 
words, the peace of God came into his 
life before the altar to which he led my 
aunt Emily as his bride. And this 
peace of God never left their hearth 
and home, for their wedded life was 
daily consecrated to their joint service 
of the Father in heaven and the breth- 
ren on earth. Holding in an intense 
degree the spirituality of religion, they 
attached great value to the partaking 
together of the Holy Communion, and 
my uncle would often dwell in his talks 
with me upon the special nearness of 
Christ to him in this sacrament, but 
the manner thereof, he said, was far 
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too sacred to be expressed in words. 
His reverence for all the services of the 
Church was so great that I well re- 
member how vexed he was with me 
one Sunday when, deluges of rain hav- 
ing prevented our going to church, I 
had mounted an extemporized reading- 
desk and was engaged (quite solemnly, 
as it seemed to my childish mind) in 
acting as clergyman to a congregation 
of children younger than myself. 

The only other time he ever scolded 
me as a child was when I had filled my 
wheelbarrow full of the daffodils I had 
picked in Farringford home-park, and 
he met me and told me how wrong it 
was to waste in that way the good gifts 
of God, since while I should derive no 
more enjoyment from these hundreds 
of plucked blossoms than from half-a- 
dozen, if left to grow they would have 
lasted on as a joy for many to look 
upon for double the time. Every spring 
the glory of those “Lent lilies,” that 
flooded the grass of the park with their 
golden sunshine, was a fresh delight to 
him, as were the masses of cowslips 
that succeeded them. He had the ar- 
tist’s eye for form, and would lay an 
ivy spray by his side and carve a faith- 
ful copy of its graceful outlines, having 
inherited this power from his father, 
who with the simplest tools carved de- 
signs upon one of the chimney-pieces 
at Somersby that my mother (who was 
herself a good artist) considered quite 
first-rate. 

Much as Tennyson noticed every in- 
dividual tree and plant, bird-life had a 
still greater attraction for him, partly 
because it afforded closer analogies 
with our own. He was much touched 
by the fact that the caged linnet loses 
the red plumage from its head and 
breast at the first moult after its cap- 
tivity, and never regains them, and he 
thought of devoting a whole poem to 
the deep yearning for liberty of which 
this was the sign and type. And one 
reason he climbed almost daily when 
at Freshwater to the summit of the 
Beacon Down, was because he loved to 
watch the wild, free flight of the sea- 
gulls circling around its lofty cliffs. The 
historical associations of the beacon, 
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inherited by it through a long line of 
ancestors, of which it was the exact 
facsimile, was a great source of interest 


to Tennyson, who would tell of the 
tongues of warning flame that shot 


forth from its summit on the evening 
of the day when, according to the state- 
ment of the oldest inhabitants of 
Freshwater, a French descent on the 
island being momentarily expected, all 
who were able-bodied enough to climb 
the steep ranged themselves in a row 
the whole length of the down, and find- 
ing their numbers insufficient to form 
a line right along its summit, eked out 
the missing human beings with sheep- 
pens set up on end, which they thought 
would look at a distance like soldiers, 
and thus they fondly hoped the Freach 
would be scared away by this display 
of force. I have watched my uncle 
having his fun out of the beacon, in 
writing upon it racy answers to the 
declarations of love or quaint questions 
that he found at times chalked on its 
black shaft. I wish I had kept a copy 
of these answers, for they showed in 
Tennyson that vein of humor still in 
those later years of his life as integral 
a part of his nature as when, in the 
days of old, he had written to his be- 
trothed: “I dare not tell how high i 
rate humor, which is generally most 
fruitful in the highest and most solemn 
human spirits. Dante is full of it, and 
almost all the greatest have been preg- 
nant with this glorious power. You 
will find it even in the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

I could have wished that the monu- 
ment to Tennyson now crowning the 
down had been a black marble repro- 
duction of the familiar outlines of that 
beacon, whose dark form, looming mys- 
teriously through the mist, often 
seemed to us like some living being; 
for surely no memorial would have 
been so appropriate to one whose whole 
life was a striving to be the beacon 
that he felt God had destined him to 
become to the storm-tossed mariners on 
the sea of life. If I ever reach the 
heavenly haven beyond the grave it 
will be largely because my uncle's bea- 
con light showed me the way. Nothing 
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that others ever spoke to me, and noth- 
ing I ever read, even in the pages of the 
Bible, ever made the impression upon 
me that his words and manner did 
when he would say to me in exactly 
the same natural way as a child would 
express his delight at his father mak- 
ing him his companion: “God is with 
us now on this down as we two are 
walking together just as truly as Christ 
was with the two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus; we cannot see Him, but 
He, the Father and the Saviour and the 
Spirit, is nearer, perhaps, now than 
then to those who are not afraid to be- 
lieve the words of the Apostles about 
the actual and real presence of God and 
His Christ with ali who yearn for it.” 
I said I thought such a near, actual 
presence would be awful to most peo- 
ple. “Surely the love of God takes 
away and makes us forget all our 
fear,” he answered. “I should be sorely 
afraid to live my life without God’s 
presence; but to feel that He is by my 
side now just as much as you are, that 
is the very joy of my heart.” And I 
looked on Tennyson as he spoke, and 
the glory of God rested upon his face, 
and I felt that the presence of the Most 
High had, indeed, overshadowed him. 


AGNES GRACE WELD. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
KARAIN: A MEMORY. 


I, 


We knew him in those unprotected 
days when we were content to hold in 
our hands our lives and our property. 
None of us, I believe, has any property 
now, and I hear that many, negligently, 
have lost their lives; but I am sure that 
the few who survive are not yet so dim- 
eyed as to miss in the befogged respect- 
ability of their newspapers the intelli- 
gence of various native risings in the 
Eastern Archipelago. Sunshine gleams 
between the lines of those short para- 
graphs—sunsbine and the glitter of the 
sea. A strange name wakes up mem- 
ories; the printed words scent the 
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smoky atmosphere of to-day faintly, 
with the subtle and penetrating per- 
fume as of land breezes breathing 
through the starlight of bygone nights; 
a signal fire gleams like a jewel on the 
high brow of a sombre cliff; great trees, 
the advanced sentries of immense for- 
ests, stand watchful and still over sleep- 
ing stretches of open water; a line of 
white surf thunders on an empty beach, 
the shallow water foams on the reefs; 
and green islets scattered through the 
“alm of noonday lie upon the level of a 
polished sea, like a handful of emeralds 
on a buckler of steel. 

There are faces too,—faces dark, 
truculent, and smiling; the frank auda- 
cious faces of men barefooted, well 
armed and noiseless. They thronged 
the narrow length of our schooner’s 
decks with their ornamented and bar- 
barous crowd, with the variegated col- 
ors of checkered sarongs, red turbans, 
white jackets, embroideries; with the 
gleam of scabbards, gold rings, charms, 
armlets, lance blades, and jewelled han- 
dles of their weapons. They had an 
independent bearing, resolute eyes, a 
restrained manner; and we seem to hear 
yet their soft voices speaking of bat- 
tles, travels, and escapes; boasting with 
composure, joking quietly; sometimes 
in well-bred murmurs extolling their 
own valor, our generosity; or celebrat- 
ing with loyal enthusiasm the virtues 
of their ruler. We remember the faces, 
the eyes, the voices, we see again the 
gleam of silk and metal; the murmur- 
ing stir of that crowd, brilliant, festive, 
and martial; and we seem to feel the 
touch of friendly brown hands that, 
after one short grasp, return to rest on 
a chased hilt. They were Karain’s peo- 
ple—a devoted following. Their move- 
ments hung on his lips; they read their 
thoughts in his eyes; he murmured to 
them nonchalantly of life and death, 
and they accepted his words humbly, 
like gifts of fate. They were all free 
men, and when speaking to him said, 
“Your slave.” On his passage voices 
died out as though he had walked 
guarded by silence; awed whispers fol- 
lowed him. They called him their war- 
chief. He was the ruler of three vil- 
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lages on a narrow plain; the master of 
an insignificant foothold on the earth— 
of a conquered foothold that, shaped 
like a young moon, lay ignored between 
the hills and the sea. 

From the deck of our schooner, an- 
chored in the middle of the bay, he 
indicated by a theatrical sweep of his 
arm along the jagged outline of the 
hills the whole of his domain; and the 
ample movement seemed to drive back 
its limits, augmenting it suddenly into 
something so immense and vague that 
for a moment it appeared to be bounded 
only by the sky. And really looking at 
that place, land-locked from the sea and 
shut off from the land by the precipi- 
tous slopes of mountains, it was difficult 
to believe in the existence of any neigh- 
borhood. It was still, complete, un- 
known, and full of a life that went on 
stealthily with a troubling effect of soli- 
tude; of a life that seemed unaccount- 
ably empty of anything that would stir 
the thought, touch the heart, give a hint 
of the ominous sequence of days. It 
appeared to us a land without mem- 
ories, regrets, and hopes; a land where 
nothing could survive the coming of the 
night, and where each sunrise, like a 
dazzling act of special creation, was 
disconnected from the eve and the mor- 
row. 

Karain swept his hand over it. “All 
mine!’ He struck the deck with his 
long staff; the gold head flashed like a 
falling star; very close behind him a 
silent old fellow in a richly embroidered 
black jacket alone of all the Malays 
around did not follow the masterful 
gesture with a look. He did not even 
lift his eyelids. He bowed his head be- 
hind his master, and without stirring 
held hilt up over his right shoulder a 
long blade in a silver scabbard. He 
was there on duty, but without curi- 
osity, as if weary, not with age, but 
with the possession of a burdensome 
secret of existence. Karain, heavy and 
proud, had a lofty pose and breathed 
calmly. It was our first visit, and we 
looked about curiously. 

The bay was like a bottomless pit of 
intense light. The circular sheet of 
water reflected a luminous sky, and the 
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shores enclosing it made an opaque ring 
of earth floating in an emptiness of 
transparent blue. The hills, purple and 
arid, stood out heavily on the sky: their 
summits seemed to fade into a colored 
tremble as of ascending vapor; their 
steep sides were streaked with the green 
of narrow ravines; at their foot lay rice- 
fields, plantain-patches, yellow sands; 
a torrent wound about like a dropped 
thread. Clumps of fruit-trees marked 
the villages; slim palms put their nod- 
ding heads together above the low 
houses; dried palm-leaf roofs shone 
afar like roofs of gold behind the dark 
colonnades of  tree-trunks; figures 
passed vivid and vanishing; the smoke 
of fires stood upright above the masses 
of flowering bushes; bamboo fences glit- 
tered, running away in broken lines be- 
tween the fields. A sudden cry on the 
shore sounded plaintive in the distance, 
and ceased abruptly, as if stifled in the 
downpour of sunshine; a puff of breeze 
made a flash of darkness on the smooth 
water, touched our faces, and became 
forgotten. Nothing moved. The sun 
blazed down into a shadowless hollow 
of colors and stillness. 

It was the stage where, dressed splen- 
didly for his part, he strutted, incom- 
parably dignified, made important by 
the power he had to awaken an absurd 
expectation of something heroic going 
to take place—a burst of action or song 
—upon the vibrating tone of a wonder- 
ful sunshine. He was ornate and dis- 
turbing, for one could not imagine what 
depth of horrible void such an elaborate 
front could be worthy to hide. He was 
not masked,—there was too much life 
in him, and a mask is only a lifeless 
thing; but he presented himself essen- 
tially as an actor, as a human being 
aggressively disguised. His smallest 
acts were prepared and unexpected, his 
speeches grave, his sentences ominous 
like hints and complicated like ara- 
besques. He was treated with a sol- 
emn respect accorded in the irreverent 
West only to the monarchs of the stage, 
and he accepted the profound homage 
with a sustained dignity seen nowhere 
else but behind the footlights and in the 
condensed falseness of some grossly 
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tragic situation. It was almost impos- 
sible to remember who he was,—only a 
petty chief of a conveniently isolated 
corner of Mindanao, where we could in 
comparative safety break the law 
against the traffic in firearms and am- 
munition with the natives. What 
would happen should one of the mori- 
bund Spanish gunboats be suddenly gal- 
vanized into a flicker of active life did 
not trouble us, once we were inside the 
bay—so completely did it appear out of 
the reach of a meddling world; and be- 
sides, in those days we were imagina- 
tive 2-nough to look with a kind of joy- 


ous animity on any chance there 
Was o. veing quietly hanged some- 


where out of the way of diplomatic re- 
monstrance. As to Karain, nothing 
could happen to him unless what hap- 
pens to all—failure and death; but his 
quality was to appear clothed in the 
illusion of unavoidable success. He 
seemed too effective, too necessary 
there, too much of an essential condi- 
tion for the existence of his land and 
his people, to be destroyed by anything 
short of an earthquake. He summed 
up his race, his country, the elemental 
force of ardent life, of tropical nature. 
He had its luxuriant strength, its fas- 
cination; and, like it, he carried the 
seed of peril within. 

In many successive visits we came to 
know his stage well,—the purple semi- 
circle of hills, the slim trees leaning 
over houses, the yellow sands, the 
streaming green of ravines. All that 
had the crude and blended coloring, the 
appropriateness almost excessive, the 
suspicious immobility of a painted scene; 
and it enclosed so perfectly the accom- 
plished acting of his amazing pretences 
that the rest of the world seemed shut 
out forever from the gorgeous spec- 
tacle. There could be nothing outside. 
It was as if the earth had gone on spin- 
ning, and had left that crumb of its 
surface alone in space. He appeared 
utterly cut off from everything but the 
sunshine, and that even seemed to be 
made for him alone. Once when asked 


what was on the other side of the hills, 
he said, with a meaning smile, “Friends 
and enemies—many enemies; else why 
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should I buy your rifles and powder?” 
He was always like this—word-perfect 
in his part, playing up faithfully to the 
mysteries and certitudes of his sur- 
roundings. “Friends and enemies’— 
nothing else. It was impalpable and 
vast. The earth had indeed rolled away 
from under his land, and he, with his 
handful of people, stood surrounded by 
a silent tumult as of contending shades. 
Certainly no sound came from outside. 
“Friends and enemies!” He might 
have added, “and memories,” at least 
as far as he himself was concerned; but 
he neglected to make that point then. 
It made itself later on, though; but it 
was after the daily performance—in the 
wings, so to speak, and with the lights 
out. Meantime he filled the stage with 
barbarous dignity. Some ten years ago 
he had led his people—a scratch lot of 
vandering Bugis—to the conquest of 
the bay, and now in his august care 
they had forgotten all the past, and had 


lost all concern for the future. He 
gave them wisdom, advice, reward, 
punishment, life or death, with the 


same serenity of attitude and voice. 
He understood irrigation and the art of 
war—the qualities of weapons and the 
craft of boat-building. He could con- 
ceal his heart; had more endurance; he 
could swim longer, and steer a canoe 
better, than any of his people; he could 
shoot straighter, and negotiate more 
tortuously, than any man of his race I 
knew. He an adventurer of the 
sea, an outcast, a ruler—and my very 
good friend. I wish him a quick death 
in a stand-up fight, a death in sunshine; 
for he had known remorse and power, 
and no man can demand more from life. 
Day after day he appeared before us, 
incomparably faithful to the illusions 
of the stage, and at sunset the night 
descended upon him quickly, like a fall- 
ing curtain. The seamed hills became 
black shadows towering high upon a 
clear sky; above them the glittering 
confusion of stars resembled a mad tur- 
moil stilled by a gesture; sounds ceased, 
men slept, forms vanished—and the 
reality of the universe alone remained 
—a marvellous thing of darkness and 
glimmers. 


ras 
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II. 

But it was at night that he talked 
epenly, forgetting the exactions of his 
stage. In the daytime there were af- 
airs to be discussed in state. There 
were at first between him and me his 
own splendor, my shabby suspicions, 
and the scenic landscape that intruded 
upon the reality of our lives by its mo- 
tionless fantasy of outline and color. 
His followers thronged round him; 
above his head the broad blades of their 
spears made a spiked halo of iron points, 
and they hedged him from humanity 
by the shimmer of silks, the gleam of 
weapons, the excited and respectful 
hum of eager voices. Before sunset he 
would take leave with ceremony, and 
go off sitting under a red umbrella, and 
escorted by a score of boats. All the 
paddles flashed and struck together 
with a mighty splash that reverberated 
loudly in the monumental amphitheatre 
of hills. A broad stream of dazzling 
foam trailed behind the flotilla. The 
canoes appeared very black on the 
white hiss of water; turbaned heads 
swayed back and forth; a multitude of 
arms in crimson and yellow rose and 
fell with one movement; the spearmen 
upright in the bows of canoes had varie- 
gated sarongs and gleaming shoulders 
like bronze statues; the muttered 
strophes of the paddlers’ song ended 
periodically in a plaintive shout. They 
diminished in the distance; the song 
ceased; they swarmed on the beach in 
the long shadows of the western hills. 
The sunlight lingered on the purple 
crests, and we could see him leading 
the way to his stockade, a burly bare- 
headed figure walking far in advance of 
a straggling cortege, and swinging regu- 
larly an ebony staff taller than himself. 
The darkness deepened fast; torches 
gleamed fitfully. passing behind 
bushes; a long hail or two trailed in the 
silence of the evening; and at last the 
night stretched its smooth veil over the 
shore, the lights, and the voices. 

Then, just as we were thinking of re- 
pose, the watchmen of the schooner 
would hail a splash of paddles away in 
the starlit gloom of the bay; a voice 
would respond in cautious tones, and 
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our serang, putting his head down the 
open skylight, would inform us without 
surprise, “That rajah, he coming. He 
here now.” Karain appeared noise- 
lessly in the doorway of the little cabin. 
He was simplicity itself then; all in 
white; muffled about his head; for arms 
only a kriss with a plain buffalo horn 
handle which he would politely conceal 
within a fold of his sarong before step- 
ping over the threshold. The old 
sword-bearer’s face, the worn-out and 
mournful face so covered with wrinkles 
that it seemed to look out through the 
meshes of a fine dark net, could be seen 
close above his shoulder. Karain never 
moved without that attendant, who 
stood or squatted close at his back. He 
had a dislike of an open space behind 
him. It was more than a dislike—it re- 
sembled fear,a nervous preoccupation of 
what went on where he could not see. 
This, in view of the evident and fierce 
loyalty that surrounded him, was inex- 
plicable. He was there alone in the 
midst of devoted men; he was safe from 
neighborly ambushes, from fraternal 
ambitions; and yet more than one of 
our visitors had assured us that their 
ruler could not bear to be alone. They 
said, “Even when he eats and sleeps 
there is always one on the watch near 
him who has strength and weapons.” 
There was indeed always one near him, 
though our informants had no concep- 
tion of that watcher’s strength and 
weapons, which were both shadowy 
and terrible. We knew, but only later 
on, when we had heard the story. 
Meantime we noticed that, even during 
the most important interviews, Karain 
would often give a start, and interrupt- 
ing his discourse, would sweep his arm 
back with a sudden movement to feel 
whether the old fellow was there. The 
old fellow, impenetrable and weary, 
was always there. He shared his food, 
his repose, and his thoughts; he knew 
his plans, guarded his secrets; and, im- 
passive behind his master’s agitation, 
without stirring the least bit, mur- 
mured above his head in a soothing 
tone some words difficult to catch. 

It was only on board the schooner, 
when surrounded by white faces, by un- 
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familiar sights and sounds, that Karain 
seemed to forget the strange obsession 
that wound like a black thread through 
the gorgeous pomp of his public life. 
At night we treated him in a free and 
easy manner, which just stopped short 
of slapping him on the back, for there 
are liberties one must not take with a 
Malay. He said himself that on such 
occasions he was only a private gentle- 
man coming to see other gentlemen 
whom he supposed as well born as 
himself. I fancy that to the last he be- 
lieved us to be emissaries of govern- 
ment, darkly official persons furthering 
by our illegal traffic some dark scheme 


of high statecraft. Our denials and 
protestations were unavailing. He only 


smiled with discreet politeness and in- 
quired about the queen. Every visit 
began with that inquiry; he was insati- 
able of details; he was fascinated by 
the holder of a sceptre the shadow of 
which, stretching from the westward 
over the earth and over the seas, passed 
far beyond his own hand’s-breadth of 
conquered land. He multiplied ques- 
tions; he could never know enough of 
the monarch of whom he spoke with 
wonder and chivalrous respect—with a 
kind of affectionate awe! Afterwards, 
when we had learned that he was the 
son of a woman who had many years 
ago ruled a small Bugis state, we came 
to suspect that the memory of his 
mother (of whom he spoke with enthu- 
siasm) mingled somehow in his mind 
with the image he tried to form for him- 
self of the far-off queen whom he called 
Great, Invincible, Pious, and Fortunate, 
We had to invent details at last to sat- 
isfy his craving curiosity; and our loy- 
alty must be pardoned, for we tried to 
make them fit for his august and re- 
splendent ideal. We talked. The night 
slipped over us, over the still schooner, 
over the sleeping land, and over the 
sleepless sea that thundered amongst 
the reefs outside the bay. His pad- 
dlers, two trustworthy men, slept in the 
canoe at the foot of our side-ladder. 
The old confidant, relieved from duty, 
dozed on his heels, with his back 
against the and 
Karain sat ship’s 


companion-doorway ; 
squarely in 


the 
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wooden armchair, under the slight 
sway of the cabin lamp, a cheroot be- 
tween his dark fingers, and a glass of 
lemonade before him. He was amused 
by the fizz of the thing, but after a sip 
or two would let it get flat, and with 
a courteous wave of his hand ask for a 
fresh bottle. He decimated our slender 
stock; but we did not begrudge it to 
him, for, when he began, he talked well. 
He must have been a great Bugis dandy 
in his time, for even then (and when we 
knew him he was no longer young) his 
splendor was spotlessly neat, and he 
dyed his hair a light shade of brown. 
The quiet dignity of his bearing trans- 
formed the dim-lit cuddy of the 
schooner into an audience-hall. He 
talked of inter-island politics with an 
ironic and melancholy shrewdness. He 
had travelled much, suffered not a lit- 
tle, intrigued, fought. He knew native 
courts, European settlements, the for- 
ests, the sea, and, as he said himself, 
had spoken in his time to many great 
men. He liked to talk with me because 
I had known some of these men: he 
seemed to think that I could understand 
him, and, with a fine confidence, as- 
sumed that I, at least, could appreciate 
how much greater he was himself. 
But he preferred to talk of his native 
country—a small Bugis state on the 
island of Celebes. I had visited it some 
time before, and he asked eagerly for 
news. AS men’s names came up in con- 
versation he would say, “We swam 
against one another when we were 
boys;” or, “We had hunted the deer 
together—he could use the noose and 
the spear as well as I.” Now and then 
his big dreamy eyes would roll rest- 
lessly. He frowned or smiled, or he 
would become pensive, and, staring in 
silence, would nod slightly for a time 
at some regretted vision of the past. 
His mother had been the ruler of a 
small semi-independent state on the 
seacoast at the head of the Gulf of 
Boni. He spoke of her with pride. She 
had been a woman resolute in affairs 
of state and of her own heart. After 
the death of her first husband, undis- 
mayed by the turbulent opposition of 
the chiefs, she married a rich trader, a 
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man of no family. Karain 
was her son by that second marriage, 
but his unfortunate descent had ap- 
parently nothing to do with his exile. 
He said nothing as to its cause, though 
once he let slip with a sigh, “Ha! my 
land will not feel any more the weight 
of my body.” But he related willingly 
the story of his wanderings and told 
us all about the conquest of the bay. 
Alluding to the people beyond the hills, 
he would murmur gently, with a care- 
less wave of the hand, “They came 
over the hills once to fight us, but those 
who got away never came again.” He 
thought for a while, smiling to himself. 
“Very few got away,” he added, with 
proud serenity. He cherished the rec- 
ollections of his successes; he had an 
exulting eagerness for endeavor; when 
he talked, his aspect was warlike, chiv- 
alrous, and uplifting. No wonder his 
people admired him. We saw him once 
walking in daylight amongst the 
houses of the settlement. At the doors 
of huts groups of women turned to look 
after him, warbling softly, and with 
gleaming eyes; armed men stood out of 
the way, submissive and erect; others 
approached from the side, bending their 
backs to address him humbly; an old 
woman stretched out a draped lean arm 
—‘“‘Blessings on thy head!” she cried 
from a dark doorway; a fiery-eyed man 
showed above the low fence of a plan- 
tain-patch a streaming face, a bare 
breast scarred in two places, and bel- 
lowed out pantingly after him, “God 
give victory to our master!” Karain 
walked fast, and with firm long strides; 
he answered greetings right and left 
by quick piercing glances. Children 
ran forward between the houses, 
peeped fearfully round corners; young 
boys kept up with him, gliding between 
bushes: their eyes gleamed through the 
dark leaves. The old sword-bearer, 
shouldering the silver scabbard, shuffled 
hastily at his heels with bowed head, 
and his eyes on the ground. And in the 
midst of a great stir they passed swift 
and absorbed, like two men hurrying 
through a great solitude. 

In his council hall he was surrounded 
.by the gravity of armed chiefs, while 
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two long rows of old headmen dressed 
in cotton stuffs squatted on their heels, 
with idle arms hanging over their knees, 
Under the thatch roof supported by 
smooth columns, of which each one had 
cost the life of a straight-stemmed 
young palm, the scent of flowering 
hedges drifted in warm waves. The 
sun was sinking. In the open court- 
yard suppliants walked through the 
gate, raising, when yet far off, their 
joined hands above bowed heads, and 
bending low in the bright stream of 
sunlight. Young girls, with flowers in 
their laps, sat under the wide-spread- 
ing boughs of a big tree. The blue 
smoke of wood fires spread in a thin 
mist above the high-pitched roofs of 
houses that had glistening walls of 
woven reeds, and all round them rough 
wooden pillars under the sloping eaves. 
He dispensed justice in the shade; from 
a high seat he gave orders, advice, re- 
proof. Now and then the hum of appro- 
bation rose louder, and idle spearmen 
that lounged listlessly against the posts, 
looking at the girls, would turn their 
heads slowly. To no man had been 
given the shelter of so much respect, 
confidence, and awe. Yet at times he 
would lean forward and appear to lis- 
ten as for a far-off note of discord, as 
if expecting to hear some faint voice, 
the sound of light footsteps; or he 
would start half up in his seat, as 
though he had been familiarly touched 
on the shoulder. He glanced back with 
apprehension; his aged follower whis- 
pered inaudibly at his ear; the chiefs 
turned their eyes away in silence, for 
the old wizard, the man who could 
command ghosts and send evil spirits 
against enemies, was speaking low to 
their ruler. Around the short stillness 
of the open place the trees rustled 
faintly, the soft laughter of girls play- 
ing with the flowers rose in clear bursts 
of joyous sound. At the end of upright 
spear-shafts the long tufts of dyed 
horse-hair waved crimson and filmy in 
the gust of wind; and beyond the blaze 
of hedges the brook of limpid quick 
water ran invisible and loud under the 
drooping long grass of the bank, with a 
great murmur, passionate and gentle. 
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After sunset, far across the fields and 
over the bay, clusters of torches could 
be seen burning under the high roofs of 
the council shed. Smoky red flames 
swayed on high poles, and the fiery 
blaze flickered over faces, clung to the 
smooth trunks of palm-trees, kindled 
bright sparks on the rims of metal 
dishes standing on fine floor-mats. 
That obscure adventurer feasted like a 
king. Small groups of men crouched 
in tight circles round the wooden plat- 
ters; brown hands hovered over snowy 
heaps of rice. Sitting upon a rough 
couch apart from the others, he leaned 
on his elbow with inclined head; and 
near him a youth improvised in a high 
tone a song that celebrated his valor 
and wisdom. The singer rocked him- 
self to and fro, rolling frenzied eyes; old 
women hobbled about with dishes, and 
men, squatting low, lifted their heads 
to listen gravely without ceasing to 
eat. The song of triumph vibrated in 
the night, and the stanzas rolled out 
mournful and fiery like the thoughts of 
a hermit. He silenced it with a sign, 
“Enough!” An owl hooted far away, 
exulting in the delight of deep gloom in 
dense foliage; overhead lizards ran in 
the attap thatch, calling softly; the dry 
leaves of the roof rustled; the rumor of 
mingled voices grew louder suddenly. 
After a circular and startled glance, as 
of a man waking up abruptly to the 
sense of danger, he would throw him- 
self back, and under the downward 
gaze of the old sorcerer take up, wide- 
eyed, the slender thread of his dream. 
They watched his moods; the swelling 
rumor of animated talk subsided like a 
Wave ona sloping beach. The chief is 
pensive. And above the _ spreading 
whisper of lowered voices only a light 
rattle of weapons woufd be heard, a 
single louder word distinct and alone, 
or the grave ring of a big brass 
tray. 


III. 

For two years at short intervals we 
visited him. We came to like him, to 
trust him, almost to admire him. He 
was plotting and preparing a rising 
with patience, with foresight—with a 
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fidelity to his purpose and with a stead- 
fastness of which I would have thought 
him racially incapable. He seemed 
fearless of the future, and in his plans 
displayed a sagacity that was only lim- 
ited by his profound ignorance of the 
rest of the world. We tried to en- 
lighten him, but our attempts to make 
clear the irresistible nature of the 
forces which he desired to arrest failed 
to discourage his eagerness to strike a 
blow for his own primitive ideas. He 
did not understand us, and replied by 
arguments that almost drove one to 
desperation by their childish shrewd- 
He was absurd and unanswer- 
able. Sometimes we caught glimpses 
of a sombre, glowing fury within him— 
a brooding and vague sense of wrong, 
and a concentrated lust of violence 
which is dangerous in a native. He 
raved like one inspired. On one occa- 
sion, after we had been talking to him 
late in his campong, he jumped up. A 
great, clear fire blazed in the grove; 
lights and shadows danced together be- 
tween the trees; in the still night bats 
flitted in and out of the boughs like 
fluttering flakes of denser darkness, 
Iie snatched the sword from the old 
man, whizzed it out of the scabbard, 
and thrust the point into the earth. 
Upon the thin, upright blade the silver 
hilt, released, swayed before him like 
something alive. He stepped back a 
pace, and in a deadened tone spoke 
fiercely to the vibrating steel: “If there 
is virtue in the fire, in the iron, in the 
hand that forged thee, in the words 
spoken over thee, in the desire of 
my heart, and in the wisdom of thy 
makers—then we shall be victorious to- 
gether!” He drew it out, looked along 
the edge. “Take,“ he said over his 
shoulder to the old sword-bearer. The 
other, unmoved on his hams, wiped the 
point with a corner of his sarong, and 
returning the weapon to its scabbard, 
sat nursing it on his knees without a 
single look upwards. Karain, suddenly 
very calm, reseated himself with dig- 
nity. We gave up remonstrating after 
this. and let him go his way to an hon- 
orable disaster. All we could do for 
him was to see to it that the powder 
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was good for the money and the rifles 
serviceable, if old. 

But the game was becoming at last 
too dangerous; and if we, who had 
faced it pretty often, thought little of 
the danger, it was decided for us by 
some very respectable people sitting 
safely in counting-houses that the risks 
were too great, and that only one more 
trip could be made. After giving in the 
usual way many misleading hints as to 
our destination, we slipped away 
quietly, and after a very quick passage 
entered the bay. It was early morning, 
and even before the anchor went to the 
bottom the schooner was surrounded by 
boats. 

The first news we heard was that 
Karain’s mysterious sword-bearer had 
died a few days ago. We did not at- 
tach much importance to the news. It 
was certainly difficult to imagine 
Karain without his inseparable fol- 
lower; but the fellow was old, he had 
never spoken to one of us, we hardly 
ever had heard the sound of his voice; 
and we had come to look upon him as 
upon something inanimate, as a part of 
our friend’s trappings of state—like 
that sword he had carried, or the 
fringed red umbrella displayed during 
an official progress. Karain did not 
visit us in the afternoon as usual. A 
message of greeting and a present of 
fruit and vegetables came off for us 
before sunset. Our friend paid us 
like a banker, but treated us like a 
prince. We sat up for him till mid- 
night. Under the stern awning bearded 
Jackson jingled an old guitar and sang, 
with an execrable accent, Spanish love- 
songs; while young Hollis and I, sprawl- 
ing on the deck, had a game of chess by 
the light of a cargo lantern. Karain 
did not appear. Next day we were 
busy unloading, and heard that the 
rajah was unwell. The expected invi- 
tation to visit him ashore did not come. 
We sent friendly messages, but fearing 
to intrude upon some secret council, re- 
mained on board. Early on the third 
day we had landed all the powder and 
rifles, and also a six-pounder brass gun 
with its carriage. which we had sub- 
scribed together for a present to our 
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friend. The afternoon was _ sultry. 
Ragged edges of black clouds peeped 
over the hills, and invisible thunder- 
storms circled outside, growling like 
wild beasts. We got the schooner 
ready for sea, intending to leave next 
morning at daylight. All day a merci- 
sun blazed down into the bay, 
fierce and pale, as if at white heat. 
Nothing moved on the land. The beach 
was empty, the villages de- 
serted; the trees far off stood in unstir- 
ring clumps, as if painted; the white 
smoke of some invisible bush-fire 
spread itself low over the shores of the 
bay like a settling fog. Late in the day 
three of Karain’s chief men, dressed in 
their best and armed to the teeth, came 
off in a canoe, bringing a case of dol- 


less 


seemed 


lars. They were gloomy and languid, 
and told us they had not seen their 
rajah for five days. No one had seen 
him! We settled all accounts, and 


after shaking hands in turn and in pro- 
found silence, they descended one after 
another into their boat, and were pad- 
dled to the shore, sitting close together, 
clad in vivid colors, with hanging heads: 
the gold embroideries of their jackets 
flashed dazzlingly as they went away 
gliding on the smooth water, and 
not one of them looked back once. Be- 
fore sunset the growling clouds carried 
with a rush the ridge of hills, and came 
tumbling down the inner 
Everything disappeared; black whirl- 
ing vapors filled the bay, and in the 
midst of them the schooner swung here 
and there in the shifting gusts of wind. 
A single clap of thunder detonated in 
the hollow with a violence that seemed 
capable of bursting into small pieces 
the ring of high land around, and a 
warm deluge descended. The wind 
died out. We panted in the close cabin; 
our faces steamed; the bay outside 
hissed as if boiling; the water fell in 
perpendicular shafts as heavy as lead; 
it swished about the deck, poured off 
the spars, gurgled, sobbed, splashed, 
murmured in the blind night. Our 
lamp burned low. Hollis, stripped to 
the waist, lay stretched out on the lock- 
ers, with closed eyes and motionless 
like a despoiled corpse; at his head 
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Jackson twanged the guitar, and 
gasped out in sighs a mournful dirge 
about hopeless love and eyes like stars. 
Then we heard startled voices on deck 
crying in the rain, hurried footsteps 
overhead, and suddenly Karain ap- 
peared in the doorway of the cabin. 
His bare breast and his face glistened 
in the light; his sarong, soaked, clung 
about his legs; he had his sheathed kriss 
in his left hand; and wisps of wet hair, 
escaping from under his red kerchief, 
stuck over his eyes and down his 
cheeks. He stepped in with a headlong 
stride and looking over his shoulder, 
like a man pursued. Hollis turned on 
ehis side quickly and opened his eyes. 
Jackson clapped his big hand ever the 
strings and the jingling vibration died 
suddenly. I stood up. 

“We did not hear your boat’s hail!’ I 
exclaimed. 

“Boat! The man’s 
drawled out Hollis from 
“Look at him!” 

He breathed heavily, wild-eyed, while 
we looked at him in silence. Water 
dripped from him, made a dark pool, 
and ran crookedly across the cabin 
floor. We could hear Jackson, who had 
gone out to drive away our Malay sea- 
men from the doorway of the com- 
panion; he swore menacingly in the 
patter of a heavy shower; there was a 
great commotion on deck. The watch- 
men, scared out of their wits by 
the glimpse of a shadowy figure 
leaping over the rail straight out of the 
night, it were, had alarmed all 
hands. 

Then Jackson, with glittering drops 
of water on his hair and beard, came 
back looking angry, and Hollis, who, 
being the youngest of us, assumed an 
indolent superiority, said without stir- 
ring, “Give him a dry sarong—give him 
mine; it’s hanging up in the bathroom.” 
Karain laid the kriss on the table, hilt 
inwards, and murmured a few words 
in a strangled voice. 

“What's that?’ asked Hollis, who had 
not heard. 

“He apologizes for coming in with a 
weapon in his hand,” I said, dazedly. 

“Ceremonious beggar. Tell him we 
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forgive a friend—on such a night,” 
drawled out Hollis. “What's wrong?’ 

Karain slipped the dry sarong over 
his head, dropped the wet one at his 
feet, and stepped out of it. I pointed to 
the wooden armchair—his armchair. 
He sat down very straight, said “Ha!” 
in a strong voice; a short shiver shook 
lis broad frame. He looked over his 
shoulder uneasily, turned as if to speak 
to us, but only stared in a curious blind 
manner, and again looked back. Jack- 
son bellowed out, “Watch well on deck 
there!” heard a faint answer from 
above, and reaching out with his foot 
slammed-to the cabin door. 

“All right now,” he said. 

Karain’s lips moved slightly. A vivid 
flash of lightning made the two round 
sternports facing him glimmer like a 
pair of cruel and phosphorescent eyes. 
The flame of the lamp seemed to wither 
into brown dust for an instant, and the 
looking-glass over the little sideboard 
leaped out behind his back in a smooth 
sheet of livid light. The roll of thunder 
came near, crashed over the 
schooner trembled, and the great voice 
went on, threatening terribly, into the 
distance. For less than a minute @ 
furious shower rattled on the decks. 
Karain looked slowly from face to face, 
and then the silence became so pro- 
found that we all could hear distinctly 
the two chronometers in my cabin tick- 
ing along with unflagging speed against 
one another. 

And we three, strangely moved, coul@ 
not take our eyes from him. He had 
become enigmatical and touching, in 
virtue of that mysterious cause that 
had driven him through the night and 
through the thunderstorm to the shel- 
ter of the schooner’s cuddy. Not one of 
us doubted that we were looking at a 
fugitive, incredible as it appeared to us. 
He was haggard, as though he had not 
slept for weeks; he had become lean, as 
though he had not eaten for days. His 
cheeks were hollow, his eyes sunk, the 
muscles of his chest and arms twitched 
slightly as if after an exhausting con- 
test. Of course, it had been a long 
swim off to the schooner; but his face 
showed another kind of fatigue, the tor- 
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mented weariness, the anger and the 
fear of a struggle against a thought, an 
idea—against something that cannot be 
grappled, that never rests—a shadow, a 
nothing, unconquerable and immortal, 
that preys upon life. We knew it as 
though he had shouted it at us. His 
chest expanded time after time, as if it 
could not contain the beating of his 
heart. For a moment the had the 
power of the possessed—the power to 
awaken in the beholders wonder, pain, 
pity, and a fearful near sense of things 
invisible, of things dark and mute, that 
surround the loneliness of mankind. 
His eyes roamed about aimlessly for a 
moment, then became still. He said 
with effort:— 

“I came here—I leaped out of my 
stockade as after a defeat. I ran in the 
night. The water was black. I left 
him calling on the edge of black water 
—I left him standing alone on the 
beach. I swam—he called out after me 
—I swam.” 

He trembled from head to foot, sit- 
ting very upright and gazing straight 
before him. Left whom? Who called? 
We did not know. We could not under- 
stand. I said at all hazards:— 

“Be firm.” 

The sound of my voice seemed to 
steady him into a sudden rigidity, but 
otherwise he took no notice. He 
seemed to listen, to expect something, 
for a moment, then went on:— 

“He cannot come here—therefore I 
sought you. You men with white faces 
who despise the invisible voices. He 
cannot abide your unbelief and your 
strength.” 

He was silent for a while, then ex- 
claimed softly :— 

“Oh! the strength of unbelievers!” 

“There’s no one here but you—and we 
three,” said Hollis quietly. He reclined 
with his head supported on elbow and 
did not budge. 

“I know,” said Karain. 
never followed me here. Was 
the wise man ever by my side? 
But since the old wise man, who 
knew of my trouble, has died, I 
have heard the voice every night. I 
shut myself up—for many days—in 
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the dark. I can hear the sorrowful 
murmurs of women, the whisper of 
the wind, of the running waters; 


the clash of weapons in the hands of 
faithful men, their footsteps—and his 
voice!—Near—So! In my ear! I felt 
him near—His breath passed over 
my neck. I leaped out without a cry. 
All about me men slept quietly. I ran 
to the sea. He ran by my side without 
footsteps, whispering, whispering old 
words—whispering into my ear in his 
old voice. I ran into the sea; I swam 
off to you, with my kriss between my 
teeth. I, armed, I fled before a breath— 
to you. Take me away to your land. 
The wise old man has died, and with 
him is gone the power of his words and 
charms. And I can tell no one. No 
one. There is no one here faithful 
enough and wise enough to know. It 
is only near you, unbelievers, that my 
trouble fades like a mist under the eye 
of day.” 

He turned to me. 

“With you I go!” he cried in a con- 
tained voice. “With you, who know so 
many of us. I want to leave this land 
—my people—and him—there!”’ 

He pointed a shaking finger at ran- 
dom over his shoulder. It was hard for 
us to bear the intensity of that undis- 
closed distress. Hollis stared at him 
hard. I asked gently:— 

“Where is the danger?” 

“Everywhere outside this place,” he 
answered, mournfully. “In every place 
where I am. He waits for me on the 
paths, under the trees, in the place 
where I sleep—everywhere but here.” 

He looked round the little cabin, at 
the painted beams, at the tarnished 
varnish of bulkheads; he looked round 
as if appealing to all its shabby strange- 
ness, to the disorderly jumble of un- 
familiar things that belong to an incon- 
ceivable life of stress, of power, of en- 
deavor, of unbelief—to the strong life 
of white men, which rolls on irresist- 
ible and hard on the edge of outer 
darkness. He stretched out his arms as 
if to embrace it and us. We waited. 
The wind and rain had ceased, and the 
stillness of the night round the schooner 
was as dumb and complete as if a dead 
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world had been laid to rest in a grave 
of clouds. We expected him to speak. 
The necessity within him tore at his 
lips. There are those who say that a 
native will not speak to a white man. 
Error. No man will speak to his mas- 
ter; but to a wanderer and a friend, to 
him who does not come to teach or to 
rule, to him who asks for nothing and 
accepts all things, words are spoken by 
the camp-fires, in the shared solitude of 
the sea, in riverside villages, in resting- 
places surrounded by forests—words 
are spoken that take no account of race 
or color. One heart speaks—another 
one listens; and the earth, the sea, the 
sky, the passing wind and the stirring 
leaf, hear also the futile tale of the 
burden of life. 

He spoke at last. It is impossible to 
convey the effect of his tale. It is un- 
dying, it is but a memory, and its vivid- 
ness cannot be made clear to another 
mind any more than the vivid emotions 
ofadream. One must have seen his in- 
nate splendor, one must have known 
him before—looked at him then. The 
wavering gloom of the little cabin; the 
breathless stillness outside, through 
which only the lapping of water against 
the schooner’s sides could be heard; 
Hollis’s pale face, with steady dark 
eyes; the energetic head of Jackson 
held up between two big palms, and 
with the long yellow hair of his beard 
flowing over the strings of the guitar 
lying on the table; Karain’s upright 
and motionless pose, his tone,—all this 
made an impression that cannot be for- 
gotten. He faced us across the table. 
His dark head and bronze torso ap- 
peared above the tarnished slab of 
wood, gleaming and still as if cast in 
metal. Only his lips moved and his 
eyes glowed, went out, blazed again, or 
stared mournfully. His expressions 
came straight from his tormented 
heart. His words ran low, with a sad 
murmur as of flowing water; at times 
they rang loud like the clash of a war- 
gong,—or trailed slowly like weary trav- 
ellers,—or rushed forward with the 
speed of fear. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


It was three o’clock in the morning 
before Madiot returned, quite ex- 
hausted, his clothes drenched in water 
and blackened by smoke. As he flung 
himself upon his bed, he told briefly, 
before falling asleep, how the whole 
Lemarié factory was gone, work-room, 
packing and store-rooms, offices, the 
overseer’s house—everything—the vast 
enterprise built up by the energy of 
two generations, had suddenly van- 
ished after fifty years of existence, and 
the bare ground reappeared, ready for 
new ventures, between the heaps of 
meaningless ruin which had nought to 
tell of the prodigious expenditure of 
life, labor, and courage they had wit- 
nessed upon that spot. 

Down by the bridges, in a quarter 
still muffled by the morning fog, Hen- 
riette had seen, when she opened her 
window, clouds of white steam still 
rising, mingled with puffs of black 
smoke from partially consumed débris. 
The death agony even of an inanimate 
thing is a sad sight, and Henriette was 
still under the impression of that mo- 
ment of horror when the factory roof 
had fallen in. As she went to and fro 
putting the place in order, she recalled 
her meeting with Victer Lemarié two 
days before, the bow which he had 
given her, and the elegance of his 
horses’ harness, which she had noted in 
passing, as.she would have done a 
handsome gown. She also remembered 
—oh, but the mattress was heavy to 
turn this morning, and the very air 
which came in by the open window 
sultry and oppressive—she remembered 
having once seen Victor Lemarié’s 
father, the great manufacturer. It was 
five or six years before, and he was 
presiding at a festival of the various 
gymnastic societies, and he made a 
speech from the balcony of a tribune 
draped with white cloth, and full of 
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fine folks, with a sheaf of tri-colored 
flags on either hand. He made ges- 
tures above the heads of the gymnasts 
who crowded the floor of the tent, and 
applauded lustily. The ladies, the offi- 
cers and the other citizens installed in 
the shade above, paid no attention to 
the orator, nor could Henriette hear a 
word from where she stood. She only 
saw a harsh face, which made an ef- 
fort to smile, the motion of a white 
moustache and certain rapid, but stiff 
and restrained movements of an ex- 
tended arm. Somebody close beside 
her said: “Go it, old man! How we 
hate you!” It all came back to her— 
the scene of the festival, the man’s 
face, the bitter word. And what a 
commotion must there not be this 
morning in the master’s house, and 
among all the employés whom the fire 
had thrown out of work! She spread 
and tucked in her _ bed-coverings, 
smoothing out every wrinkle with the 
flat of her hand, then drew the fringed 
curtains so as to exclude all but one 
ray of light, while the newsboys in the 
street below began to call: “Big fire! 
Factory destroyed! Latest particu- 
lars!” 

She was out by eight o’clock, a quar- 
ter of an hour earlier than usual. The 
calamity was the talk of the town. 
Custom-house officers discussed it with 
wharf-hands, milk-men with their cus- 
tomers, and coffee-sellers with the first 
applicants for their beverage, who 
sauntered away wiping their mouths 
with the back of their hands. Every- 
body had seen the sight, close by, or at 
a distance; every one had some fresh 
detail to add to the sum of monotonous 
lamentation. The popular imagination 
was captivated by this terrible theme, 
and revelled in the flames, the dark- 
ness, the wind, which increased to a 
gale, the firemen clinging to the neigh- 
boring roofs in the red light, the total 
destruction of the work of man’s 
hands. From the Rue de !’Ermitage to 
the tobacco-manufactory, there was not 
a house with an eastward window, 
door, or loophole of any kind, where 
the good wife had not considered with 
emotion, and discussed with volubility, 
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the white smoke still hovering above 
the ruins. 

Among the girls at Mme. Clémence’s 
there was great excitement. When 
Henriette entered at half past eight, 
the first arrivals were still talking be- 
tween the long tables, parasol in hand, 
and hat on head, disregarding the ad- 
monitions of Mile. Augustine, who had 
seated herself by way of protest, and 
continued grimly to remark: “Go ona! 
young ladies, go on! I shall report you 
to Mme. Clémence.” She was quite 
unheeded. The girls talked on excit- 
edly, each one in a hurry to tell all she 
knew. 

“I was in bed, reading such a funny 
book 2 

“I had fallen asleep, but the sound 
of a fire-engine going by woke me. I 
rushed to the window in my night- 
gown. Oh, but it was cold! A man in 
the street was saying: ‘It’s down by 
the Isle Gloriette. So I went to bed 
again, seeing it was not near.” 

“I was scared out of my senses by 
the light on the window-panes. I 
thought the fire was in my own room. 
Then I looked out and saw a great col- 
umn of flame in the blackness, but I 
heard nothing.” 

“Were there two men injured?” 

“No, three. Hurt by falling beams. 
They were taken to the hospital. I 
read it in the paper as I came along. 
See, here is the article! Loss, a mil 
lion.” 

The magnitude of this figure seemed 
to strike them dumb, as their pretty 
young heads bent over the sheet which 
Mile. Irma held out. Marie Schwartz, 
who was hanging back humbly in her 
shabby gown, ventured to approach 
Henriette, as with lifted arms and pro- 
truding chest, she carefully disengaged 
the curls which had been caught in the 
straw of her hat, and the two ex- 
changed a smile. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
the little apprentice Louisa, with her 
flaming hair and apple cheeks, and the 
important air of a child who knows a 
secret, came in saying:— 

“Well, here’s another piece of news! 
A big one too!” 
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“What is it?’ 

“Believe me or not, as you like! 
Lemarié is dead!” 

They all started. Even Mile. Augus- 
tine dropped her work, though she said 
severely :— 

“Nonsense, child! You made it up to 
startle the girls! Go to your places!” 

But the little apprentice, by way cf 
confirmation, let fall her hands, and 
displayed her worn shoes, wet through. 

“Not at all, mademoiselle! There’s a 
fireman living next our house, and he 
told me the boss went to the fire about 
eleven o’clock last night, and when he 
saw the factory all going, he fell flat. 
They took him up and carried him 
home, and he died before the fire was 
put out. It’s the solemn truth. And 
the priest got there ten minutes too 
late. - 


M. 


So there now! 

“Troubles never come singly,” said 
a voice; but there was no response. 
The fatal word death had been pro- 
nounced, and as the massive buildings 
all along a street will shudder at the 
passage of a dray, the hearts of the 
hearers trembled at that sound. Stools 
were drawn up to the table, hats and 
mantles put away, and the noise of 
scissors and spools of thread dropping 
upon the oil-cloth cover, told that the 
day’s work had recommenced. As Hen- 
riette, her nerves a little shaken by the 
catastrophe and her own bad night, 
swept aside her gown before taking her 
seat, her clear eyes took in the circle of 
young girls. The laughing white teeth 
of Mile. Cécile and the dimples of Mlle. 


Anne—a slender girl from Normandy 
with a milky skin, Henriette’s own 


frame-maker—were no longer visible. 
There were none of those merry furtive 
glances from beneath the eyelids which 
were wont to illuminate their morning 


faces. All were silent, some with 
blank expressions, absorbed in their 
task, others grave and even sad. Mlle. 


Reine, who sat next the head-mil- 
liner, and who hada face Tike that of 
a saint in a painted window, moved 
her lips slightly and never lifted her 


eyes. 
Two or three more girls came in dur- 
ing the ensuing quarter of an hour, ex- 
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citement in the very folds of their gar- 


ments. They confirmed the little ap- 
prentice’s tidings: M. Lemairé had 
died of cerebral congestion without 
once recovering consciousness; they 
had seen the blinds closed in the win- 
dows of the hotel; the factory would 
not be rebuilt; at least, not by M. Le- 
marié’s heirs. There was a rumor that 
an application would be made to the 
municipal council, for aid to the work- 
men. 

Little by little the interest always at- 
taching to misfortune, and the element 
of novelty and suspense in the circum- 
stances attending the great manufac- 
turer’s death, dissipated the funereal 
impression. Silk roses, velvet crowns, 
bunches of marguerites and corn-flow- 
ers began to quiver above the bonnet- 
shapes, and needles pierced the orna- 
mental stuffs and straw with a brisk 
and lively sound. Trimmers poised 
upon a finger-tip the unfinished 
chef @auvre of which they alone under- 
stood the ultimate effect, held it at 
arm’s length, considered the contour 
and resumed their dainty labor. 

“I shall certainly get an order from 
Mme. Lemarié this afternoon,” ob- 
served Mile. Augustine, whom the un- 
usually long silence had flattered, as 
though it were a personal victory. “I 
have done her bonnets for more than 
ten years.” 

Mlle. Irma, the largest-eyed and most 
feverish of the group—an artist who 
had missed her vocation, and who de- 
tested the head-milliner—replied from 
the foot of the table: “I can’t say that 
I envy you, mademoiselle, the composi- 
tion of a mourning-bonnet.” 

“They can be made more or less ele- 
gant.” 

“Never! Crape, a band, a veil as 
long as the gown—what can be done 
with such things?” 

“I beg your pardon!” 

“Oh, I beg yours! Mourning-hats are 
horrors.” 

“Not mine, mademoiselle!” 

“You wouldn’t put one of them 
your own head. Nor would I!” 

Much irritated, Mile. Augustine nev- 
ertheless essayed a smile, and two 
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deep wrinkles appeared in her faded 
cheeks as she replied:— 

“I don’t know why I should. I 
not a widow.” 

A smothered laugh ran round the 
table. Mlle. Lucie, the shaper with the 
moist hands, who sat two places below 
Henriette, bent over her stool and mut- 
tered :— 

“You look like one.” 

Henriette, who sat opposite Mlle. Au- 
gustine, did not smile. She only said: 
“i’m told that Mme. Lemarié is very 
good.” 

There was a chorus of 
many keys. 

“Much better than her husband!” 
“He was no friend to the working 
man!” “A hard millionaire!” 

“Some of them are not so! 
Mourieux.” 

“Mourieux is not so very rich. He 
earns his living like the rest of us, only 
he gets a little better one.” 

“He asks too much for his flowers. 
but I like him; I like him thoroughly. 
When he smiles, you know you can 
trust him. But that M. Lemarié—Never 
a word out of him but orders, orders! 
and ‘Business is business!’ the instant 
one began a request.” 

“IT have heard my mother tell how the 
day he set up his two pea-shelling ma- 
chines, there were four hundred women 
thrown out of work. Old employées of 
his and mothers of families! Mine was 
one of them, and they all went to the 
office, to try to get an extension of their 
time or a little assistance, and all he 
would say was: ‘Every one for him- 
self! A pea-sheller saves me two hun- 
dred hands. I have bought the ma- 
chine and I must dismiss the women. 
I am quite within my rights.’ Do you 
call that nice?” 

“Well, it was true. He could not 
forego his profits, on our account.” 

“But think how little he pays! Just 
your bare bread was all you got from 
him, while he was laying up his mil- 
lions.” 

“He was very free with his pretty 
work women.” But the young girl who 
had said this blushed as she saw sev- 
eral faces raised slowly from their 
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work, and made haste to add, “At least, 
so I have heard.” 

Poor Irma, much more elegant than 
befitted her fifty francs a month, with 
her pale cheeks, hollow eyes, perfect 
taste and uncertain temper, had an im- 
passioned quality in her voice when she 
spoke, and about her whole persoa, 
which always commanded attention. 
“The long and short of it is,” she said 
decisively, “he was a man who made 
his money out of the poor. Did you 


ever read ‘Looking Backward,’ Mlle. 
Jeanne?” 

“No. Who wrote it?’ 

“A man named Bellamy, an Amer- 


ican. I have read his book three times. 
Iie describes society as it will be in the 
twentieth century, the latter half of it 
I fancy. We shall not be here, and I’m 
very sorry for it, for life will be easier 
than it is now.” 


“How do you know? Your man’s a 


socialist, I suppose. Do you like so- 
cialists ?” 

“I do. I have often been to their 
meetings. I don’t understand all their 


theories, but at least they are ready to 
admit that we have cause of complaint 
and that we suffer. Life is far from 
gay.” 

The lips of several of those girls of 
twenty shaped the words, “I should 
say so!” but so softly that one hardly 
knew whence the answer came. 

“I’ve read Eliot’s novels,” observed 
Mile. Reine. “They disturbed me, and 
yet I had a sort of feeling that all those 
fine phrases meant very little. The 
writer seemed to be telling a dream.” 

“Is it telling a dream, to ask for jus- 
tice?” Reine was nervous also. She 
lifted her long neck which had the yel- 
lowish hue of old ivory: “I don’t trust 
them,” she said, “when they talk so 
much about the love of others. If they 
believed in God, I could understand 
ky 

“Oh, you are pious!” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Well, mademoiselle, let me tell you 
that it’s precisely because they don't 
expect anything in any other life, that 
they claim their rights in this! Every- 
body can’t believe in God, and stew in 
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their religious duties as you do! Folks 
are made to suffer who don’t deserve 
it, and I’m one!” 

It was a point often reached in their 
discussions; one that touched them 
nearly. There were several hurried 
responses only half audible:— 

“And I’m another!” “Well, I’m not!” 
“Some days I think Iam.” “Stay, I’ve 
broken my needle.” 

Henriette had been absorbed for 
some moments, in the comparison of 
three pieces of changeable ribbon, one 
of which was to used with 
thing entirely new in mauve flowers. 
She unrolled, twisted and :aid her sam- 
ples side by side, regarding them with 
the half-closed eyes of a true colorist. 
As the observations of her sixteen-and- 
eighteen-year-old companions fell on 
her ear, she could not restrain a certain 
movement of the head, which was ob- 
served by Mile. Irma, who exclaimed:— 

“Oh, you, Mile. Henriette!’ 

“Why, oh me?” 

“Oh, everybody knows what you 
think. You don’t need to say anything. 
You are virtue, wisdom, and good-sense 
personified, the young lady who never 
makes a false step——” 

“That’s lucky, or I might fall,” was 
the laughing answer. 

The girl whom she addressed looked 
hard at her, but said nothing, as the 
tinkle of needle, thimble and scissors 
recommenced. The separate minds 
pursued their own course, wandering 
off into those wayward dreams, where 
one soul can never fellow another. The 
heat of the sun increased and through 
the half-open window the air came 
charged with electricity, an  op- 
pressive breath which the lungs re- 
jected hurriedly, like a poison. There 
were sweat-drops visible upon uncoy- 
ered necks, and now and then the tap 
of a small boot-heel was heard upon 
the floor, or the drumming of five fin- 
gers upon the table. There were no 
more happy inspirations. Ideas lan- 
guished and vanished away in day- 
dreams, and M. Lemarié’s death was 
already forgotten. “It’s high time the 


be some- 


season came to an end,” said big Lucie, 
who was suffocating. 


“T’d rather live 
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on a sou a day at home than work in 


, 


heat like this.’ 

The remark elicited no response from 
the seemingly apathetic assembly. Yet 
the girls’ minds had been troubled, as 
deep water is troubled by the stroke of 
an oar. Barely a wrinkle of the sur- 
face; the reeds have not stirred, nor the 
flies ceased to suck their wild honey 
from the hearts of the yellow lilies, yet 
air has entered the stagnant depths, 
and the roots and stems of hidden 
plants begin to quiver. To get out of 
the work-room! Yes, the dead season 
was close at hand, and the days of free- 
dom—which would also be days of dis- 
tress! Days when it is not easy to get 
trusted for bread, and one is not cer- 
tain of being taken back in the shop, 
because of the rush of applicants; days 
when thoughts of death recur between 
two pleasure-parties, or in the long un- 
occupied hours. Enforced idleness, 
sordid needs, long talks with mothers 
who don’t understand the temptations 
which assail at twenty those who are 
not steadied by regular employment, 
Sorry old stories, the sadness of living 
alone—all these lay in wait, ready to 
spring! 

A band of white light flashed across 
the ceiling from the right hand corner 
of the room, a ray reflected from a 
green-house roof which always came in 
at eleven o’clock in summer; and as the 
little apprentice gazed at this, all at 
once one of the girls began to sob. She 
wept convulsively, plunging her fingers 
into her hair, leaning her breast against 
the table and hiding her young head 
if ashamed. Her companions be- 
trayed no surprise and did not appear 
to notice her. They bent forward in- 
stead and worked the faster for fear of 
humiliating her—a thing they were al- 
ways ready to do for one another. 
Never a week passed but some one of 
these children lost courage, and suc- 
cumbed to some unknown grief. 

This time it was the large-eyed so- 
cialist, Irma. They let her recover her- 
self quietly, wipe her eyes and re-ar- 
range her hair. They all knew that her 
lover had deserted her only a few days 
before. 


as 
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Clémence 


Mme. 
came in, but even she did not seem to 


A’ moment later, 
have noticed anything. She smiled be- 
neath her waved and powdered coif- 
fure, holding up her double eye-glass 
and pausing for one instant behind 
each trimmer, looking and speaking for 
all the world as though she were ex- 
amining a rare collection of curiosities 
in some delightful retreat. She made 
it a point to encourage everybody. 

“Very good! A pretty idea! But 
mauve and violet, Mile. Jeanne, would 
have been better still. Let me take the 
shape, Mlle. Mathilde. Two clusters of 
violets here, where the straw rolls over 
light ones, with two three leaves 
drooping carelessly—don't you see? The 
customer is blonde. Mlle. Henriette, 
you improve every day. You have pro- 
cured me compliments from little 
Countess Zaniska and from Mme. de 
Stréville. Make your bows just one 
atom softer, starting them here and we 
shall have a masterpiece. Stretch your 
shape a little more, Mile. Reine! You 
don’t quite understand construction, but 
the form is good. Have it copied, Mile. 
Augustine! And, by the way—those 
two white straws trimmed with roses 
for the general’s daughter—will they 
be ready this evening? The family is 
off for the country, and I have prom- 
ised them.” 

“Mile. Irma has them hand,” re- 
plied the head-milliner; and Mme. 
Clémence just glanced at the weeping 


or 


in 


girl, but made no observation, and 
passed on to Marie Schwartz. 

“Well, what do you make of this 
one?’ 

“I have set her to sewing crowns. 


She does very well.” 

The visitation of the 
over and she was on the point of de- 
parting, when a recollection came to 
her. She withdrew her fingers from 
the bronze door-knob, fell back a step 
or two, and leaning over Henriette 
who sat at the end of one of the tables, 
she said very low: “I want you to go 
directly after dinner to Mme. Lemarié 
—who has asked for you.” 

In spite of her precaution, several of 
the girls heard, and opened their eyes 


mistress was 





Sil 


wide. Mlle. Augustine looked offended, 
and stiffened herself upon her stool. 
The mistress felt obliged to insist upon 
the order, to avoid trouble between her 
two best work-women. 

“The message has this moment come 
from Mme. Lemarié, and she mentioned 
you by name. You will take three of 
the models we sent to the Exposition— 


with white caps, of course, for a 
widow—and take Mile. Schwartz with 
you. She can make her first experi- 
ment in trying on.” 

“Very well, madame.” 

The moment the door was closed, 


there was an exchange of significant 
whispers among the girls. “Well, my 
dear, here’s another event! The head- 
milliner is furious!” “I don’t so much 
wonder! She has made that lady’s bo.z- 
nets for ten years!” “She was count- 
ing on a commission!” “I must say 
that Henriette Madiot has all the luck, 
and she looks pleased enough.” “But 
just see the other! What an old fright 
she is!” 

The old fright was a work-woman cf 
forty, who understood that she would 
soon lose her place, and, with it, her 
daily bread. She assumed an attitude 
which she conceived to be dignified, to 
conceal the despair at her heart, and 
the others laughed carelessly, because 
she was old, and her trouble was not a 
love-affair. 

The light tinkle of a little bell so 
muffled by draperies, walls and wood- 


work that it seemed to come from 
underground, announced the hour of 


lunch. The girls arose slowly, some of 
them drawing off the oil-cloth cuffs 
which they wore when at work, with 
a disdainful gesture. One or two 
paused for an instant upright, as if 
dazed by the long tension of their fac- 
ulties. Then the corridor filled with 
the soft sound of footsteps upon carpet- 
ing, with the rustle of skirts, and girl- 
ish laughter half-suppressed, and Mme. 
Clémence’s employées, after washing 
their hands in a dressing-room, ad- 
joining the cashier’s office, entered 
the long ill-lighted dining-room, where 


the mistress presided in person over 
the morning repast. The girls sat 
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where they pleased, all except the man- 
ager and the head-milliner, whose 
places were on Mme. Clémence’s right 
ana left. Usually Henriette came next 
to Mile. Augustine, but to-day the latter 
made some show of placing her own 
shaper, Mile Reine, between herself 
and her rival. 

It was a definite break; but Henriette 
did not appear disturbed. Ske was 
thinking of her summons to Mme. Le- 
marié. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE MURDER OF THE DUKE OF GANDIA. 

In the year 1497 a crime was com- 
mitted in Rome which made an ex- 
traordinary impression not only on the 
careless minds of the pleasure-loving 
Romans, accustomed as they were to 
dark and secret tragedies, but also on 
the imaginations of people dwelling far 
away to whom the actors in the affair 
were not personally known. The force 
of this impression was due partly to 
the fact that the victim was the son 
of a pope, and of a pope, moreover, 
whose name was never mentioned with- 
out some word of fear or hatred; for it 
was Roderigo Borgia who occupied the 
holy chair, and his crimes were a by- 
word throughout the world. The fam- 
ily and station of the murdered man 
would alone have made the affair a 
nine days’ wonder in Italy; but a more 
permanent interest has been stamped 
on it by certain circumstances which 
lift the story out of the mere ruck of 
brutality which filled Rome in those 
days, and make it well worthy of at- 
tention even now. 

It will never be necessary to preface 
any record of events in Rome during 
the last years of the fifteenth century 
by a description of the character of 
Alexander the Sixth, the second Borgia 
pope. His is one of those names 
which, justly or unjustly, carries with 
it even now a certain thrill of dread, 
such as one feels in speaking of Nero 


or Caligula. History has searched with 
little success for redeeming qualities 
in the character of this villainous old 
man. One indeed there was with 
which a certain sympathy can be felt, 
namely the passionate affection which 
he lavished on his children, for whose 
welfare he labored with all the energy 
of his unscrupulous nature. It was the 
Duke of Gandia, the eldest surviving 
and the best-loved of these children, 
who now perished beneath the knife of 
an unknown assassin; and it is to his 
more terrible brother Czsar Borgia, 
that the gilt of the murder has been 
usually attributed during all the cen- 
turies which have since gone by, 
whether on sufficient evidence or not, 
being one of the points which will pres- 
ently be investigated. 

The historian who values truth may 
well hesitate before pronouncing on the 
characters of the chief members of the 
Borgiafamily. The historiesand chron- 
icles of the period are filled with sto- 
ries of Alexander, of Czesar, and of 
Lucretia which, taken together, paint 
their portraits in colors so much 
darker than those of ordinary hu- 
manity as to necessitate a strict exami- 
nation of the evidence on which the 
delineation rests; for it is one of the 
unwritten laws of history that an as- 
sertion which imputes exceptional 
wickedness to any individual is to be 
tested far more carefully than one 
which squares with the ordinary qual- 
ities of humanity. This is mere jus- 
tice to those who cannot now defend 
themselves; yet it is a work of infinite 
labor and responsibility. It was per- 
formed by Gregorovius on behalf of 
Lucretia Borgia, whose character, 
freed from the accretions of four cen- 
turies, proves to have been in many 
respects grossly slandered by her con- 
temporaries. Alexander and Cesar re- 
main sketched for posterity as mon- 
sters, men in whose characters there 
was no good thing, scarce any human 
pity or kindness, nothing more than a 
ruthless determination to gain by what- 
ever means place and power in the 
world. It may be so, though this is 
not the occasion for discussing so great 
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a question; but there are no grounds 
for regarding the character of the 
Duke of Gandia as an historical puz- 
zle. or for looking on him as other than 
a listless, good-natured debauchee, pop- 
ular enough in the corrupt society 
among which he lived, but wholly lack- 
ing in that force of character which 
makes the very names of his father 
and his brother Cesar terrible still. 

Weak as the Duke of Gandia was, 
the pope loved him with even more 
than the passionate love which he 
wasted on his other children; and see- 
ing in his eldest son the hope of his 
house, he devoted his immense and un- 
scrupulous energies to carving out a 
principality for him. His first scheme 
was to appropriate the lands of some 
of the Roman barons on whom he was 
waging a more or less open war; but 
this plan failed, and the pope then fell 
back on the easier device of despoiling 
Holy Church. He proposed to the sa- 
cred college that the city of Benevento 
together with Terracina, Pontecorvo, 
and the outlying districts, should be 
erected into a duchy and conferred on 
the Duke of Gandia. So timid or so 
venal were the cardinals that, with one 
honorable exception, they not only ap- 
proved but loudly applauded this 
alienation of Church lands; and even 
the vice-chancellor, Cardinal Sforza, 
whose unholy support of the pope had 
long since been exchanged for an 
equally unclean opposition, welcomed 
the proposal as cordially as the rest. 

Whether this outward show of com- 
plaisance did not cloak a deeper feel- 
ing which it was not safe to express 
is a question which may fairly occur to 
any one who ponders over the subse- 
quent events. But if such a feeling ex- 
isted it found no voice. The scheme 
proceeded, the duchy was created, and 
the duke was formally invested at a 
solemn consistory. Almost at the same 
moment a high dignity was conferred 
on Ceesar Borgia, who, despite the op- 
position of the cardinals, was nomi- 
nated by the pope to be papal legate 
at the approaching coronation of the 
king of Naples. 

On the evening before Czesar’s de- 
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parture on this honorable mission Va- 
nozza, his mother, gave a farewell sup- 
per in her vineyard, near San Maria in 
Vincola. The pope was not present, 
but most of the members of the Borgia 
family were there and in the highest 
spirits, as well they might be at a time 
of such prosperity for their name. The 
newly created Duke of Benevento, 
backed as he was by the whole force of 
the papacy, might naturally look to be 
the chief subject in the realm of Na- 
ples; while if his influence grew pow- 
erful enough to lead him some day to 
the throne itself, the turn of fortune 
would be by no means unexampled in 
medizval Italy. Csar’s prospects 
were perhaps less brilliant; and it has 
been argued that his fierce and savage 
temper must have been unendurably 
galled by seeing his weaker brother be- 
come the founder of a line of princes, 
if not of kings, while he, though he 
might like other cardinals acquire vast 
wealth and unlimited influence over 
affairs, could gain no further step in 
rank, being debarred from the holy 
chair by the stigma of his birth. It 
may have been so, though there is no 
evidence that Cesar did really so estl- 
mate the position; and it cannot be out 
of place to observe that those who 
have followed most closely the career 
of this extraordinary man, who are 
best aware how few were the elements 
in the corrupt society of the day which 
had the slightest chance of success- 
fully resisting his ruthless energy and 
his indomitable will, may well hesitate 
before assigning limits to what he 
might have achieved, or prophesying 
that any obstacle was beyond his 
power to overcome. 

These are not futile speculations; for 
indeed the student, anxious to do jus- 
tice even to this dark and terrible man 
who has been the execration of four 
centuries, cannot choose but strive and 
strive again to divine what was in his 
mind as he sat at supper near his 
mother on that June evening in the 
year 1497. If it be true, as posterity 
has agreed to believe, that he was de- 
vising fratricide, he allowed no trace 
of hatred to be seen, and nothing oc- 
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curred to interrupt the gaiety of the 
party. The evening was not far ad- 
vanced when a masked map, habited 
like a servant, came to the duke’s seat 
and whispered in his ear. The incident 
attracted little attention, for the mask 
had been seen to come to the duke 
almost daily during the past month, al- 
ways bringing some secret communica- 
tion which he delivered in the same 
way; while those who were acquainted 
with the duke’s mode of life were iit 
no loss in ascribing this mystery to 
some lingering feeling of decency and 
self-respect. 

Shortly after he had received this 
communication the duke rose from 
table, pleading an engagement in 
Rome; and Cvesar excused himself 
also, on the ground that he had ap- 
pointed to set out for Naples early on 
the following morning, and must there- 
fore bid farewell to the pope before his 
Holiness retired for the night. The 
two brothers left in company; their 
mules were at the gate of the vineyard; 
and with a small train of servants they 
rode back into the Holy City,—so 
named even then, when the title was 
the ghastliest of mockeries. At the 
Palazzo Borgia, then the residence of 
the Vice-chancellor Cardinal Sforza. 
the brothers parted. Czesar took the 
road leading to the Vatican. The duke 
dismissed all his servants except a sin- 
gle groom; and, taking up the masked 
man, who had come to him in the vine- 
yard, upon the crupper of his mule, he 
rode away towards the Piazza Giudea, 
where he dismissed the groom also, 
telling the fellow to wait for him in 
that spot an hour before midnight, but 
not to wait long, implying that it was 
uncertain whether he would come or 
no. And so the duke and the mask 
rode away alone together; whither they 
went, or on what errand, is one of the 
unsolved mysteries of time. 

How Cvesar spent the remainder of 
that night is another question which 
still awaits an answer. According to 
Tomasi (whose biography of Cvzesar 
was published in 1655) he was not seen 
openly by any one in Rome from the 
moment of his farewell to the pope 
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until his return from Naples. But this 
assertion is one among many grounds 
for distrusting Tomasi’s narrative, for 
it is abundantly established that Ceesar 
did not set out for Naples that night, 
nor indeed for several weeks; and 
when this author goes on to preface a 
confessedly supposititious account of 
how Czesar waited for his brother and 
slew him with the words “many con- 
jectures make it probable,” we may 
fairly ask whether fratricide is to be 
imputed on conjecture, and whether 
history, even in its byways, cannot de- 
mand a surer basis. 

It is, however, certain that the Duke 
of Gandia did not return to the Vat- 
ican. In the morning this circum- 
stance was reported to the pope. who, 
being well aware that for any irregu- 
larity in the movements of his sons 
there was probably some disgraceful 
reason, would not permit enquiry to 
be made, stating his conviction that 
the truant would return when the ap- 
proach of night enabled him to do so 
unobserved. But, as the day went on, 
strange reports fly about 
Rome. A priest, sleeping in the pre- 
cinct of St. Peter’s, had been roused 
in the night by a terrible noise, and 
peering affrightedly down into the 
church, had seen it filled with torches 
flitting to and fro where no mortal 
bearers could have been. Though this 
event had no obvious connection with 
the disappearance of the duke, it was 
universally regarded as an evil augury, 
and had its share in exciting the minds 
of the Romans. When therefore later 
in the day the duke’s mule was found 
straying homewards with one stirrup- 
leather hanging loose while the other 
had been slashed off, evidently by a 
sword-stroke, the idea of a tragedy at 
once began to circulate through the 
city. Ere long it became known that 
the groom, who took the duke’s orders 
on the previous night, had been found 
crawling along the roadway mortally 
wounded, and that in the very act of 
making some statement about his 
master he had died without finishing 
his sentence. By this time the pope's 
anxiety could no longer be subdued. 


began to 
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Night had fallen and the duke had not 
appeared. Searchers scoured Rome in 
every direction. An impression gained 
ground that the luckless youth had 
been murdered and thrown into the 
Tiber. The boatmen were questioned, 
and at length one George, a Slavonian, 
was encountered, who told the follow- 
ing tale. 

“On Wednesday evening,” he said, 
“T had landed the produce of my nets; 
and while I watched the fish, was get- 
ting what sleep I could in my boat, 
when I saw two men come out on the 
main road from the left-hand corner of 
our church of San Hieronymo. It was 
five o’clock in the morning, and from 
the movements of the men it was evi- 
dent that they had come to see whether 
the road was clear of passers-by. Hav- 
ing satisfied themselves that no one 
was about, they went back behind the 
church, and a minute later two more 
came out and made a similar recon- 
naissance with the same result; where- 
upon they beckoned to their comrades 
and a man appeared mounted on a 
white horse, carrying on the crupper 
behind him the body of a dead man, 
whose head and arms hung down on 
one side and his legs on the other. Two 
of the men held the body up, while the 
others watched the road. The rider, 
who wore a gold-hilted sword, backed 
his horse towards the river at that 
spot where refuse of all kinds is dis- 
charged into the water; and the two 
who were with him, after heaving the 
body up once or twice ineffectually. 
hoisted it over the parapet, and let it 
fall with a splash. Then the rider, 
who seemed to have turned his face 
away to avoid the horror of the sight, 
asked whether the fellows ‘had thrown 
it in;’ and as if reassured by the an- 
swer, ‘Si, signor,’ he turned and looked 
down at the water. The dead man’s 
mantle had loosed itself from his body 
and was floating down the stream: see- 
ing which, the cavalier asked what 
that black thing was swimming. The 
fellows answered that it was nothing 
but his mantle, and gathering up 
stones, they sank it to the bottom. A 
moment later they all went away to- 
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gether, following the main road for a 
short distance, and then taking the 
lane that leads to San Giacomo.” On 
being asked the natural question why 
he had not at once reported this to the 
authorities so that the men might have 
been followed with some prospect of 
success, George made the following 
very grim reply. “In the time that I 
have spent plying my trade upon the 
river I have seen dead men thrown into 
it a hundred times in the same way, 
and no questions asked on any one oc- 
easion. I did not therefore the 
need for departing from my custom 
of minding my own business and leav- 
ing all such dangerous affairs alone.” 
A multitude of boatmen were set to 
drag the Tiber; and about noon on the 
following day they Jhooked up a sack 
into which was crammed the body of 
the luckless youth, gaily dressed in the 
dark green hose which he had donned 
for his mother’s banquet, still wearing 
his dagger sheathed by his side but 
stabbed with five deadly wounds, and 
having a wide gash in his throat.’ 
The discovery of the body was fol- 
lowed by a scene of terrible excite- 
ment in the city; and the Romans, 
fearing apparently that the Spaniards, 
who were both numerous and power- 
ful, would exact some dire vengeance 
for the fate of one whom they re- 
garded as a chief among their party, 
retreated precipitately to their homes. 
The shops were shut, and through the 
deserted streets parties of Spaniards 
coursed furiously, brandishing drawn 
swords and vociferating that they were 
betrayed. Meanwhile a Venetian at 
that time in Rome, being, as he said, 
very curious for news, was on the 
bridge which spanned the Tiber near 
the castle of St. Angelo, when he heard 
such an outcry as hardly seemed to be 
produced by human voices; and above 
the tumult he could distinguish the 
sonorous voice of the pope who, roar- 
ing like an animal in his uncontrollable 


see 


! This does not quite tally with the stery told 
by George, who saw the body hanging over the 
hind quarters of a horse; but it may have been 
thrust into the sack when the men were seen by 
him struggling behind the parapet. 
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grief, bewailed in this frantic manner 
the death of his worthless Absalom. 

Such are all the certain facts which 
can be couiected. The governor of 
Rome was directed to probe the story 
to the bottom. He examined many 
people, but found no one who could 
tell him whither the duke rode on the 
last night of his life, or who was the 
masked man by whom he was accom- 
panied, if not guided, on this fatal ex- 
pedition. The enquiry had lasted just 
a fortnight when it was dropped by 
order of the pope. 

This curious circumstance, that the 
enquiry was closed by the very person 
who appears to have been most inter- 
ested in pursuing it, is one among sev- 
eral reasons for suspecting Czesar Bor- 
gia of the murder—reasons indeed 
which have appeared so strong to most 
writers on the subject, both contem- 
porary and modern, that with scant 
hesitation the majority of them have 
laid the guilt at Czesar’s door, often 
with as much confidence as if the 
charge were proved up to the hilt, in- 
stead of being, as it is, supported by 
nothing more than suspicion based on 
the statements of certain persons liv- 
ing at the time. On such statements 
every man is free to form his own opin- 
ion; and as it cannot be a matter of 
indifference, even to a character so 
stained with crime as that of Czesar 
Borgia, whether this peculiarly terri- 
ble act is, or is not, justly attributed to 
him, it is in some sense a measure of 
justice to test the evidence. The cause 
of truth, which is that of history, can 
never suffer from a patient hearing of 
both sides. 

In commencing this enquiry one nat- 
urally turns first to the aforesaid bi- 
ography of Cesar Borgia by Tomaso 
Tomasi. This work, which appeared 
one hundred and fifty years after 
Ceesar’s death, cannot of course claim 
the value of a contemporary record. 
It was dedicated to Vittoria della Ro- 
vere, a relative of that Pope Julius the 
Second who was the Borgia’s fiercest 
enemy. The very title-page of the 
book, which has probably done more 
than any other to brand Cesar Borgia 
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with the shame of almost incredible in- 
iquities, might therefore raise doubts 
as to its absolute fairness; while when 
we open it, all such doubts are at once 
removed by the passionate invective 
which storms along its pages. It is the 
work of a man too angry to search for 
evidence. He knows Cesar to be a 
fiend, and he takes that as an admitted 
fact for the basis of his narrative. To 
his mind it is not for a moment doubt- 
ful that Czesar contrived the murder 
of his brother. He even knows that 
the actual assassins were four in num- 
ber, and can give us word for word the 
long oration, most beautifully phrased, 
which Czesar made to encourage them 
on the evening before the deed, a 
speech which no other writer gives, 
which could only have been obtained 
from some one of the murderers, who 
were never identified, and which is 
beyond doubt a mere rhetorical exer- 
cise of the writer. The book is, in 
shori, a brief for the prosecution; yet 
even Tomasi lets the truth slip out. 
“Of the slaying of the duke,” he ad- 
mits, “whatever may be said by others, 
the circumstances could not be cer- 
tainly known, since they were buried 
as deeply by the authority of him who 
executed them as by the shades of 
night.” This is the exact truth; and 
as Tomasi was conscious of it at least 
once in the course of his work, we need 
feel no surprise on laying down the 
book to find that it contains nothing 
whatever which deserves the name of 
evidence against Csesar Borgia or any 
other person. 

We pass backwards from Tomasi 
to the age in which Cesar lived, 
and examine the accounts of men 
who were his contemporaries. The 
result is disappointing to one who 
searches for a reasonable basis of con- 
viction. Guicciardini, Machiavelli, 
Giovio, all believe that Czesar was the 
murderer; but while stating their be- 
lief, they have neglected to record the 
grounds of it. No one of them can tell 
us where Ceesar spent the night of the 
murder, whither the Duke of Gandia 
rode, who the masked man was who 
sat behind him on his mule. One can 
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only conclude that these mysteries 
were as dark to them as they are to us. 
What they give us may claim to be 
regarded as the current opinion of their 
time, a thing of interest and of a cer- 
tain value, but one on which all expe- 
rience teaches us not to lean as if it 
were the rock. 

Passing still further back towards 
the time of the murder we find, three 
years after it was committed, the first 
public declaration of belief in Czesar’s 
guilt. The Venetian ambassador, Polo 
Capello, delivering in the Senate his 
account of what he had achieved and 
learned during his embassy at Rome, 
used these words: “Etiam amazo il 
fratello (also he slew his brother).” 

The Venetian ambassadors were gen- 
erally well informed, and this state- 
ment by Capello is certainly the most 
solid piece of evidence which can be 
produced against Cesar, being made 
doubtless with a full sense of respon- 
sibility on an important public occasion 
by a man who must certainly have 
known the opinions of the best in- 
formed persons of the Roman court, 
and who may conceivably have had 
certain warrant for his words. In- 
deed, if Capello had been ambassador 
in Rome at the time of the murder, the 


highest importance must have been 
attached to his judgment. But this 
was not so. Nearly two years had 


passed before he presented his creden- 
tials to the pope. The enquiry, as we 
saw, was hushed up at the end of a 
fortnight. Therefore Capello’s is not 
first-hand testimony; and as he does 
not tell us on what grounds he formed 
his judgment, we can hardly set it 
down as more than a statement of cur- 
rent public opinion, which may have 
been either right or wrong. It is cer- 
tainly somewhat more important than 
that of the historians, since it ap- 
proaches more nearly che date of the 
crime. 

So great a writer as Gregorovius ap- 
pears to argue that Capello's assertion 
should be taken as conclusive, because 
it cannot be presumed that he would 
have stated as a certainty what was 
really nothing more than a presump- 
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tion, however strong. Perhaps not; 
but, as it happens, we are in a position 
to estimate the trustworthiness of 
Capello’s information by another story 
about Czesar which he told the Senate 
on the same occasion. “And another 
time he slew with his own hand under 
the very mantle of the pope, thrown 
round him for protection, that Messer 
Peroto, the pope’s favorite, so that 
Peroto’s blood spurted over the pope’s 
face.” 

Now if this terrible story were true, 
one writer whose work remains must 
have known it, namely, Jean Burchard, 
master of ceremonies to the pope, 
whose Latin diary, written with care 
and detail from day to day, is one of 
the most valuable authorities for the 
events occurring at the Borgia’s court. 
Burchard gives us quite a different, 
and a much less dramatic, story of 
Peroto’s death. On the fourteenth of 
February, 1498, he writes: “Perottus, 
who on the eighth of this month fell 
into the Tiber, not of his free will 
(non libenter) was found in the river, 
and about him many things are said 
in the city.” But, it may be said, 
Burchard perhaps feared to record the 
truth; Peroto may have been stabbed 
first and thrown into the river after- 
wards. Let us turn to another author- 
ity, of Capello’s own city, a man hav- 
ing access to the best information and 
possessed with a perfect passion for 
arriving at the truth,Marin Sanuto, 
the value of whose diaries is known to 
every student of this period of Italian 
history. We find Sanuto confirming 
Burchard, adding only one or two par- 
ticulars about the manner of the 
drowning. It will hardly be main- 
tained that the joint authority of 
Burchard and Sanuto who wrote at 
the time of the occurrence is of less 
weight than the unsupported state- 
ment of Capello, whose opportunities 
of gaining information did not com- 
mence until Peroto had been dead for 
fifteen months. Doubtless he reported 
to the Senate what he and many other 
persons believed to be true; but the in- 
ference is almost irresistible that it 
Was not true, and that he was wrong. 
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Burchard’s account of the circum- 
stances which preceded and followed 
the murder of the Duke of Gandia is 


that which has been given in these 
pages. It contains no suggestion 


whether expressed or implied as to the 
authorship of the crime; but this si- 
lence cannot be adduced, as Roscoe 
argued, in exculpation of Czesar Bor- 
gia. For the diary has no sooner re- 
corded all the unquestionable facts of 
the affair, when, at the point where 
the writer might have been expectéd 
to set down his suspicions, if not his 
knowledge, as to where the guilt lay, 
the diary suddenly breaks off, to be 
resumed only after an interval of 
many weeks and without further allu- 
sion to the matter. It is easy to guess 
at reasons for this exasperating hiatus; 
but searcely worth while to consider 
any other than the most probable, 
which is that Burchard found it would 
be dangerous to set down all he knew. 
If this was so, of course the inference 
is that some very high personage was 
concerned, whether Csesar Borgia or 
another. 

This is very uncertain ground; there 
is firmer treading when we turn to the 
diaries of Marin Sanuto. These diaries 
were the work of a man whose life 
was spent, for the most part, not in 
writing history but in collecting mate- 
rials for it; and who for this very rea- 
son was not exposed to the temptation 
of sacrificing truth to a telling phrase, 
or of giving life to a dull passage by 
inserting a sensational story which was 
not certainly true. His industry in 
searching for the fact was equalled 
only by his accuracy in recording it; 
while his social standing and his rep- 
utation as a scholar enabled him to 
supplement the official information 
open to him in Venice by the reports 
of trustworthy private correspondents 
in many other cities. His testimony 
therefore on any event occurring 
within the long period covered by his 
diaries is of indisputable value, if not 
of absolute authority. 

Sanuto has much to tell us about the 
murder, which he evidently regarded 
striking and important public 


as a 
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His 
stances agrees in all important details 


event. account of the circum- 
with that of Burchard. But the rea- 
sons, whatever they may have been, 
which led the Roman diarist to stay 
his pen had no force in Venice; and 
Sanuto gives us not only the letters of 
Niccold Michel, at that time Venetian 
ambassador in Rome, but also notes 
down from time to time during the 
next six months the various reports 
which reached him from his private 
correspondents in the Holy City. 
These documents, full and interest- 
ing as they are, contain nothing which 
can be understood as fastening sus- 
picion on Cesar. If we may accept his 
diary as a complete record of his 
knowledge on the subject—and surely 
this is but reasonable—Sanuto not only 
did not suspect Czesar, but had not 
heard that any one else suspected him. 
This may be said confidently to be the 
state of Sanuto’s knowledge up to the 
date of his last reference to the mur- 
der, which was written more than six 
months after the event. Of course he 
must subsequently have become aware 
of the accusations in Capello’s speech, 
but the fact that he made no correct- 
ing entry in his diary tends to show 


that he attached no importance to 
what Capello said. 
Who then did murder the Duke of 


Gandia? Naturally Sanuto has asked 
himself this question, and he supplies 
some materials for answering  it.— 
though, true to his business of amass- 


ing materials rather than of sifting 
them, he confines himself to setting 
down the various reports which 


reached him. 

On the tenth day after the murder, 
Sanuto tells us, letters reached Venice 
from the ambassador in Rome, to the 
effect that a solemn consistory had 
been held a few days earlier, when all 
the cardinals then in Rome, with one 
solitary exception, came forward to 
tender individually their condolences 
to the pope on the terrible calamity 
which he had sustained. When the 
last had spoken and retired, the pope 
addressed them in words which show 
how deeply the stroke that slew his 
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son had pierced his own heart. and 
which may indeed have been the only 
expression of true feeling and repent- 
ance that the proud and rebellious sin- 
ner ever uttered. “The death of the 
Duke of Gandia,” he said in broken 
accents, “has been the greatest grief 
which we could have to bear; for we 
loved him marvellously, and cared 
more for no other thing, no, not for the 
papacy itself. Yea, if we had seven 
papacies we would give them all to re- 
gain the life of the duke, which God, 
perhaps, reft from him for some sin of 
ours, since he had done nothing to earn 
terrible an end.” Alexander then 
mentioned that suspicion had fallen on 
Giovanni Sforza, Lucretia’s husband. 
who but a short time previously had 
made a headlong retreat from Rome, 
leaving his wife behind for reasons 
which, though not certainly known, 
may possibly have had their root in 
an equal dislike of poison and the dag- 


sO 


ger; on the Duke of Squillace, Gan- 
dia’s younger brother, who had cer- 


tainly a strong and terrible motive for 
hating the dead man, if indeed he did 
so hate him; and on the Duke of Ur- 
bino. “God pardon him,” he _ con- 
cluded, “whoever he may have been. 
For our part we have resolved to give 
no further thought whether to the 
papacy or to our own life, but to hand 
over the better ordering of the one 
and the correction of the other to six 
of you, our brothers the cardinals, 
whom we will presently name.” 

Such was Alexander’s public profes- 
sion of abasement and of unfitness 
even to regulate his private life. But 
who was the absent cardinal on this 


solemn and remarkable occasion? It 
was Ascanio Sforza, whose office, that 
of vice-chancellor, was of the first 
importance at the papal court. So 


noticeable was his absence on this oc- 
casion that he had not chosen to leave 
it unexplained; and the Spanish am- 
bassador, Don Gracilasso Della Vega, 
rising when the pope had finished, de- 
livered an apology for the vice-chan- 
cellor, who had commissioned him to 
express his condolences with the pope, 
and to explain that he had abstained 
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ac- 


con- 


from offering them in person 
count of the rumors which were 
necting him with the crime—rumors, 
he added, which not only led him to 
fear violence from the Spaniards, if he 
left his palace, but which it was even 
possible that his Holiness might have 
credited. To this the pope replied: 
“God forbid that we should harbor 
such a fancy, or think his Reverence 


on 


could do the slightest wrong, for we 
have regarded him as a brother.” 
It is this Cardinal Sforza to whom 


Sanuto ascribes the murder; and it is 
plain that within five days of the event 
there were so many men in Rome of 
the same opinion gave the vice- 
chancellor cause to fear for his life. 
But it will be said the pope himself 
brushed aside these suspicions with a 
public profession of his love for Sforza. 
He did; but his words, so far from de- 
stroying the case against the vice- 
chancellor, go some way to strengthen 
it: for it is impossible to believe that 
the pope was sincere. His relations 
with Sforza had long been such as to 
make the profession of brotherly feel- 
ing absurd; and there was at the very 
moment of the murder a fresh and bit- 
ter cause of quarrel between the pope 
and the Duke of Gandia on the one 
side and the vice-chancellor on the 
other. 

This Cardinal Sforza was brother of 
Ludovie, “the Moor,” who murdered 
his nephew and usurped his duchy of 
Milan, and who invited the French into 
Italy, thus bringing on his own country 
for his own ambitious ends miseries 
and sorrows which no human intelli- 
gence can number, and whose manifold 
treacheries were fast alienating every 
ally from his side. Ascanio had been 
one of the chief agents in that un- 
equalled act of simony by which the 
Borgia planted himself in St. Peter's 
chair. His vote and the votes of his 
followers were bought, so Burchard 
assures us, with no than four 
mule-loads of silver, in addition to the 
coveted prize of the vice-chancellor- 
ship. Indeed it was well worth while 
for the Borgia to gain as an adherent 
the brother of the Duke of Milan, who 


as 


less 
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was by natural position one of the four 
chief potentates of the peninsula, and 
who seemed not unlikely at that mo- 
ment to play a part much greater than 
any previous occupant of his throne. 
Thus the pope lent a willing ear to the 
proposal of marriage between his 
daughter, Lucretia, and Giovanni 
Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, a near relation 
of the duke and the vice-chancellor; 
and by this marriage the alliance 
which the Borgia desired with the 
power of Milan was sealed and ce- 
mented. 

Not many months had passed, how- 
ever, before a great and _ terrible 
change occurred in the political atmo- 
sphere. Ludovic definitely pledged 
himself to France. The invasion of 
Charles the Eighth began to loom 
through the troubled air. The young 
king was backed by the pope’s bitter 
enemy, Cardinal di San Pietro in Vin- 
cula, afterwards Pope Julius the Sec- 
ond, who was known to desire nothing 
more ardently than to see the reform 
of the Church begun by his own in- 
stallation in the Borgia’s place. The 
pope took fright, and drew nearer to 
the king of Naples, against whom the 
French expedition was directed. So 
great a discord thus grew up between 
the pope and the vice-chancellor that 
the latter left Rome, -and even five 
months later when the French were 
nearing the Holy City refused to re- 
turn unless he could be assured of his 
personal safety. That his life had 
been in danger is shown by the fact 
that he demanded a hostage of rank 
before he would return to discuss the 
position of affairs; and as it was Czesar 
Borgia who was sent as guarantee of 
the cardinal’s safety, one may safely 
conclude that the danger anticipated 
was from the pope himself. 

This happened in the year 1494. One 
cannot here follow in detail all the re- 
lations between the pope and the vice- 
chancellor up to the date of the Duke 
of Gandia’s murder. It must suffice to 


say that as there was so little broth- 
erly feeling between them in 1494 that 
thoughts of murder were clearly en- 
tertained, so on a later occasion their 
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intercourse was so far embittered that 
the cardinal again demanded a hostage 
before he would place himself within 


These are assuredly 
of brotherly affec- 


reach of the pope. 
strange proofs 
tion. 

But this was ancient history at the 
time of the murder; let us see what 
was the actual condition of affairs at 
that date. Sanuto, writing up his 
diary in December, 1497,—six months 
after the murder, and when, it might 
be supposed, a sufficient interval had 
passed to enable him to sift the false 
reports from the true,—makes the fol- 
lowing entry. 


Concerning the death of the Duke of 
Gandia. From letters received from 
Rome we learn that the cause of the 
death was as follows. Cardinal Ascanio, 
the vice-chancellor, invited to dine with 
him many lords and men of note, among 
them being the Duke of Gandia. Whilst 
they sat at table an altercation sprang 
up. The duke flung the word “coward” 
at some of those present; they retorted 
with a still more offensive taunt, which 
galled the duke so much that he sprang 
up, left the table, and straightway sought 
the pope, complaining that he had been 
insulted. The pope was highly incensed, 
and despatched messengers to Ascanio 
ordering him to send those who had in- 
sulted the duke to the palace forthwith. 
Ascanio replied by begging the pope not 
to make too much of the matter, for that 
he would come and explain it. The mes- 
sengers, on reporting this answer to the 
pope were at once sent back, and this time 
they were armed, and entering forcibly 
into the vice-chancellor’s palace,—in defi- 
ance of the franchise of cardinals, whose 
houses cannot lawfully be violated—they 
demanded the man who had insulted the 
duke, saying that the pope meant to have 
him at all hazards. Thus yielding to 
force, Ascanio gave up the culprit, beg- 
ging that the pope would use no violence, 
but would wait till the morning when he 
would explain all to his Holiness. How- 
ever, when morning came, it appeared 
that the man, who was one of the car- 
dinal’s chamberlains, had been summarily 
hanged; which cruelty was resented by 
many persons, especially by the relations 
and friends of the sufferer, who was a 
man of rank. The duke, satisfied with 
having tasted revenge, went about Rome 
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gaily; but the pope cautioned him to go 
carefully. 


We may imagine how fiercely Asca- 
nio must have resented this gross in- 
sult to his person and his privileges, 
and the smallest acquaintance with 
the spirit of the times will convince us 
that the pope’s warning to the duke 
was by no means superfluous. Will 
any one credit the existence of “broth- 
erly feeling’ between two men who 
were divided by such an offence as 
this, occurring as it did upon the 
avowed hostility of years? Can it be 
believed that the pope was sincere, 
that his words were not, in plain En- 
glish, a lie? With what object this lie 
was told, what were the reasons which 
induced him to disclaim openly a sus- 
picion which he could not but have en- 
tertained in his heart, it would be fu- 
tile to enquire. There are no materials 
for arriving at a judgment. 

Let us summarize what has been 
said. The charge against Ceesar Bor- 
gia of complicity in his brother’s mur- 
der rests first on the existence of «an 


apparent motive, and secondly on the 
opinion, expressed but unsupported, of 


many of his contemporaries. The mo- 
tive, if prompted by ambition, did nor 
necessitate Gandia’s murder, since 
Ceesar’s force of character was such 
that he could have won the pope’s con- 
sent to any scheme of aggrandizement 
which he chose to form. Another mo- 
tive has been suggested, namely, a 
rivalry with the duke in a certain in- 
trigue; and certainly this rivalry con- 
stitutes a case for suspicion against 
Cesar, who was quite capable of kill- 
ing either his brother or any one else 
who stood in his way. But to discover 
a motive is not to prove Ceesar’s guilt. 
As has been shown, Cardinal Sforza 
also had excellent reasons for killing 
the Duke of Gandia; and the best in- 
formed judgment in Rome both at the 
time and for six months afterwards 
held that he had done so. As one 
passes further away from the time, 
one finds a growing idea that Cmsar 
was the murderer; but the years in 
which this belief grew and found ex- 


pression are those in which the tre- 
mendous force and ruthlessness of the 
man’s character was manifesting it- 
self to an Italy lying spell-bound be- 
fore him, palsied by the terror which 
was his strongest weapon, and hating 
him as the weak always hate the 
strong. This is the soil in which true 
impressions starve and legends flourish. 
Such legends incrust the whole his- 
tery of the Borgias: and this fact 
warns us to receive with caution the 
beliefs of contemporaries who might 
so easily have recorded the circum- 
stances which convinced them, but 
who fail to do so. 

This is no plea for Cesar Borgia. I 
have desired to maintain nothing more 
than that the evidence on the subject 
of this terrible crime does not justify 
the confident assertion of Ceesar’s guilt 
which has been almost, universally 
made, and that the claims of another 
candidate for that bad eminence have 
been insufficiently considered. 

A. H. Norway. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
OF ODD NOTIONS. 

Several are pressing themselves on 
me; and indeed may be said to have pos- 
sessed me. Wherefore I am going to 
turn on them and face them. So shall 
I in a measure exorcise them. 

The most insignificant mortals are in 
these days liable to have their little 
ways related in print. Not in a news- 
paper, but in a handsome volume, I 
lately read that the present humble 
writer finds rest in writing essays and 
visiting Gothic churches. Possibly it 
may be so. 

It is a midsummer day: one of the 
earliest of July. But it is a day of 
drenching rain. And there is no hope 
of its mending; or, as we say in these 
parts, taking up. The lake below is 
dimly seen; the great mountains round 
are hidden in mist. It is a magnificent 
scene, when you can see it. But in 
these last days that fact rarely emerges; 
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as they say in Scottish synods. The 
nearest post-office is twelve miles off; 
and letters go out from it only on three 
days in the week. That pile of ma- 
terial before one: letters and news- 
papers: when will it be posted? When 
will it go out when taken in hand by 
the department of state charged with 
such things? Certain of these com- 
munications are eagerly expected, else- 
where. But in the wildest and remot- 
est spots in the Highlands, one comes 
not to care much about anything. 
There will be disappointment. But 
gazing vacantly on that vast stretch of 
deer-forest, one recalls the distinction 
drawn by Goldsmith’s hero. He did 
not mind about disappointing other 
people; but could not abear to disap- 
point himself. 

It is maintained that this large dwell- 
ing is the highest shooting lodge in 
Scotland; being just a thousand feet 
above the sea-level. Also the farthest 
from a market town. Every morsel of 
food for the household of twenty has 
to be carried fifty-five miles. And when 
we depart, there will be a drive of 


thirty-eight miles to the nearest rail- 


way station. The coals which make 
that bright fire, so needful, were carted 
seventeen miles from the vessel which 
bore them over the sea to a little creek 
in the lonely wilderness. Depopulated 
is the word to express the condition of 
great part of the Highlands; notably in 
the wilds of Inverness-shire. You may 
drive ten miles or more ‘over well-made 
roads, and not see a human dwelling. 
But, in these parts, you will see mag- 
nificent red-deer in numbers quite be- 
yond counting. Those human beings 
who fancy that these beautiful crea- 
tures keep themselves in remote soli- 
tudes, far from man, know not their 
ways at thisseason. Was it not yester- 
day, driving through the forest, just 
one thousand, four hundred and sixty- 
four feet (the map told us) above the 
sea, that we passed within less than 
fifty yards a herd of sixteen noble stags, 
great in stature, and wonderfully grace- 
ful? The velvet was only wearing off 
their fine antlers. They had no fear. 
But they appeared curious to see us, 
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and they looked at us so bearing their 
stately heads as to convey a strong ex: 
pression of contempt. Inferior animals, 
forsooth! Are ‘they? In divers re- 
spects, very decidedly our betters. And 
they are just as little afraid in the first 
days after shooting begins; till they 
have learnt the cruel ways of the self- 
styled lords of creation. At the begin- 
ning, there is just as much sport in 
shooting a red-deer as there would be 
in going into a field and shooting a cow. 
After a little, they learn by experience; 
and then you have tostalk them. Even 
then, when the rational being sets his 
wit against the irrational, there is not 
much to boast of. As for the souls, 
whatever their worldly rank, who have 
the red-deer driven by them and take 
pot-shots at them within easy range, 
one cannot adequately express one’s 
contempt for such. They are merely 
cowardly butchers. Some of them, I 
was assured, cannot hit the deer even 
in these circumstances. But at the mo- 
ment they “let it off,” like Mr. Winkle, 
a gillie fires and kills the noble crea- 
ture. Then a cry is raised, ‘‘The duke 
shot him,” “That’s the duke’s stag,” or 
words to that effect. The duke’s meas- 
ure is accurately taken in every cottage 
within a dozen miles. Would that he 
saw himself as others see him! Then, 
like Tom Hood’s hero, he would “let 
others shoot.” 

Strange, indeed, to a stay-at-home 
mortal, who has not moved for many a 
day and month, are the scenes beheld 
in these last eight days. It is a little 
thing; but see the mountain-ash just 
outside this window, with the berries 
growing red. “O rowan tree.” as the 
Scottish song goes; look at it. And then 
the great groups of larches and birches 
which veil this large dwelling built in 
the wilderness by that liberal and 
kindly nobleman whom stupid and ir- 
reverent souls have called Beer de 
Beer! 

There are shrinking and timid indi- 
viduals who feel it as quite too much 
for human nature to have had Ben 
Lomond and Ben Nevi§ looking in at 
their windows each for two days in the 
passing of a single week. The lesser 
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mountain is the more beautiful. But 
the snow indicates which is the loftier 
by twelve hundred feet or more. It is 
not a “rude assault” on the seclusion of 
nature; it is an elevating and refining 
influence brought into many lives; 
when that miraculous West Highland 
railway penetrates into a region of 
lakes and mountains and desolate 
moors hitherto inaccessible to most. 
How much happier and better it has 
made very many immortal souls! Go, 
fellow-man; let it sweep you from gi- 
gantic Glasgow along the Clyde, grow- 
ing into that unspeakable Firth, unsur- 
passed in Europe; then by the Gareloch, 
and high above Loch Long, on to Loch 
Lomond, which such as know both 
bracket with Loch Maree as the grand- 
est of Scottish lakes. At Arrochar, set 
at the head of Loch Long, there is but a 
mile between the salt water loch and 
the fresh. Some folk, to be met in the 
Highlands, are ignorant of what every- 
one ought to know. It did seem strange 
when one was waiting (for a good 
while too) on a railway platform up- 


lifted high, when an educated man who 


must have been in that neighborhood 
for at least one day approached him; 
and pointing to a dark expanse within 
three hundred yards under a dark sky, 
with a grand peak behind it, said 
“What is that water down there?’ It 
had occurred to him that he might just 
as well make inquiry. The answer ap- 
peared to excite surprise. “That is 
Loch Lomond, the queen of Scotch 
lakes; and that peak is Ben Lomond.” 
The traveller went and informed sev- 
eral companions. They arose and 
looked at the scene with moderate inter- 
est. For a man to be on “the bonny 
bonny banks of Loch Lomond,” and not 
know it, seemed singular. But Macau- 
lay tells how in coaching days a fine 
bright young officer was with him on a 
coach which drove into Oxford, changed 
horses leisurely, and proceeded. A 
mile out, the youth looked back, and 
said “That’s rather a nice town. 
What’s the name of it?” 

Tarbet is pleasant to stay at. The 
views are not less than glorious. Vege- 
tation is unspeakably rich: there are 
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grand trees everywhere, and the most 
luxuriant of great evergreens. The 
scenery has brought poetical elements 
into the speech of men not generally 
inclined that way. It was a London 
banker who walked away from this 
home-like hotel by a road tending 
towards the north; and, returning, was 
asked where that road went. He 
paused; then replied solemnly: “I don’t 
know; but I think it must go to 
Heaven!” Many associations are 
touched by that mountain, so close at 
hand, and here showing its most strik- 
ing form: not all of them heroic. Such 
as the suggestion of a weekly giver of 
cheer to many care-worn mortals, as to 
the connection (if any) between Ben 
Disraeli and Ben Lomond. Such as 
Archbishop Whateley’s asseveration 
that the difference between a High- 
lander and an Irishman on the top of 
that mountain on a sharp morning is 
that the one is cowld with the kilt, and 
the other is kilt with the cowld. Such 
as the legend, well known in the hearty 
west, of the Paisley man who gazing 
on the magnificent prospect from the 
summit was carried beyond himself 
and beyond ordinary speech, and said 
with deep emotion to his companion, 
“Man, Jock, the works of God are 
Deevlish!’ And with that, strangely, 
comes the countenance of a youth, 
gone for many a year, who insisted that 
the Nunc Dimittis set forth as the rea- 
son why the servant should be let de- 
part in peace, “Because ye said ye 
would!” Which thing is very strange. 
Also of the untravelled and apprehen- 
sive Scottish parson, sailing with his 
wife on a grand Swiss lake, who in 
answer to a remark upon the glory 
around, did but say in a melancholy 
tone, “I wish I was safe back at 
Drumple!” 

It is strange to remember that the 
days have been in which an enthusi- 
astic appreciation of that magnificent 
loch on which you look down from the 
front window of the Tarbet Hotel ex- 
cluded the capacity of doing justice to 
another, not far away. It appears to 
have beeneven as when extreme admira- 
tion of one of two recent English poets, 
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both great, involved your depreciation 
of the other. Principal Shairp relates a 
striking instance: though here the 
purely zesthetic was complicated to a 
certain degree with pecuniary consid- 
erations; even as when a territorial 
prince of my youth declared that a cer- 
tain piece of legislation was utterly 
opposed to sound constitutional prin- 
ciples, and likewise was sure to greatly 
lessen the rent of his ancestral lands, 
A Mr. Jamieson, of literary fame in his 
day, four years after the publication of 
“The Lady of the Lake” ascended Ben 
Lomond, and on its top met a savage- 
looking fellow, the image of “red Mur- 
doch,” who told him that he had been a 
guide to the mountain for more than 
forty years, but now “a Walter Scott” 
had spoiled his trade. “I wish,” said 
he, “I had him in a ferry over Loch 
Lomond; I should be after sinking the 
boat, if I drowned myself into the bar- 
gain; for ever since he wrote his “Lady 
of the Lake,” as they call it, everybody 
goes to see that filthy hole, Loch 
Katrine. The devil confound his ladies 
and his lakes!” Even so did the West 
Indian planters propose to hang Wil- 
berforce (when they caught him), who 
dared to find fault with the slavery 
which maintained them in extrava- 
gance. It was a lassie from the 
Trosachs, on the other hand, who told 
Wordsworth and his sister here at 
Tarbet that Loch Katrine was “bonnier 
to her fancy than Loch Lomond.” But 
indeed they must not be compared. 
Save at its Trosachs end, Loch Katrine 
is far below very many Scottish lakes.* 

In days much more recent a certain 
kindliness, and homely simplicity, 
spread over all this region, which are 
now no longer here. Even great Glas- 
gow, then a small but energetic place, 
was unsophisticated. And substantial 
justice was almost invariably done, 
though by methods which a keen legal 
intellect might disapprove. Now it was 
that a dear old bailie (I remember his 
kindly face when I was a boy) recently 
advanced to the bench had a criminal 


1 Dorothy Wordsworth’s “ Recollections of a 
Tour in Scotland ;” edited by Principal Shairp 
of St Andrews: pp. 315, 316. 


placed before him, accused of some very 
modest violation of the law. Of course 
the bailie knew the sinner well. He 
heard the charge stated. “John, man, 
I’m sorry to see you here. We'll just 
fine you half-a-crown.” The public 
prosecutor here intervened. “But, my 
lord (even so) the charge is not yet 
proved; we have not heard the evi- 
dence.” Then the benignant judge: 
“Ah well, John, my man, as the charge 
is not proved, we'll just fine you eigh- 
teenpence.” It was the same delightful 
old gentleman, gone to his rest, who 
had to attend the judges on the circuit, 
and was deeply touched by the solemn 
words in which one of the Lords 
summed up a sentence of death. Here 
was a valuable hint. So in a day or 
two the bailie sat on the judgment-seat, 
and a poor fellow was haled before him. 
In a solemn voice the words came: “The 
sentence of the court is that you pay 
one shilling to the crown for getting 
drunk: and the Lord have mercy on 
your soul!” 

That kindly magistrate departed with 
the good word of all men. As I once 
heard said, in an impressive manner at 
a public meeting, “He also has gained 
his larrel, and won his pamm!” Every- 
body realized what was meant. And 
his aims were modest. He was not 
such as the millionaire who was ambi- 
tious of literary fame, and going to a 
popular writer proposed that they 
should write a book in collaboration: a 
handsome sum passing. “No,” said the 
author, “it cannot be. Holy Scripture 
declares that a horse and an ass must 
not plow together.” But in this case 
riches had come to one not devoid of 
understanding. He broke forth in 
wrath: “And what right have you to 
call ME a horse?’ It was soothly 
said, I ween. 

It was a solemn occasion, on that sun- 
shiny afternoon a generation ago, when 
one walked down an antique street with 
an awfully-keen teetotaller. He un- 
justly declared that nearly every man 
he met was drunk. There met us a 
ruler of the town, clear and sober as 
mortal man could be. But I hear my 
companion’s voice: and a good man too, 
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who would not intentionally have done 


a cruel injustice. “See till him! See 
till him! His een are stelled in his 
head!” Ah, who is safe from accusa- 
tion? 

Which brings back another occasion 
on which one was called to see till him. 
“D’ye see him? D’ye see him? You 
have made him a hypocrite.” These 
were the words. 

The circumstances were thus. The 
precentor of a Scottish kirk entered the 
sacred edifice, and proceeding to his 
place knelt down and covered his face 
as in silent prayer. A bigoted old min- 
ister, furiously opposed to decency in 
public worship, at once gave a poke to 
the person next him, pointed to the 
decent precentor, and uttered the words 
recorded. He was sure the precentor 
was pretending to pray, while in fact 
not doing so. But it did not occur to 
him that the argument went against all 
public worship whatever. How could 
you be sure that the congregation, 
which in a little would stand up, lounge 
on the pews, and stare about, was in- 
deed doing what had been suggested, 
when the officiating mortal had said 
Let us pray? Had you not, peradven- 
ture, made a great many hypocrites? 
But a sure rule of these old persons, 
known in my youth, was to carry an 
argument just as far as it suited them; 
and arrest it then. A precentor must 
be shamming, when in seeming devo- 
tion. A gaping irreverent number of 
persons must be sincere. 

One who ministered in the only mag- 
nificent church north of the Tweed, be- 
ing in Rome, had a private interview 
with the pope. When he came back, 
he was severely catechized whether he 
had knelt down to the Son of Perdition. 
“Yes, I did. And I am prepared to 
justify it. Kneeling, in Scotland, has 
no religious significance. That was all 
right. But if, while the pope was 
speaking to me, I had lounged, and 
stared about me, and _ frequently 
yawned, and looked in any direction 
save that of his Holiness, that would 
have been most improper in a minister 
of the kirk. For that would have be-n 
adopting, in speaking to a mortal man, 
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the well-known attitude of public 
prayer.” Several individuals, hearing 
this, declared that the emineut 


preacher would certainly go to perdi- 
tion for making such an observation. 
But nobody attempted to answer it. 

The aged person who flew (in a moral 
sense) at the poor precentor at blether- 
shiels was one whom I occasionally 
heard called, in public, our venerable 
father. Much more frequently I heard 
him called, in private, That obstructive 
old Idiot. The diverse phrases were ut- 
tered by the same individuals. And I 
knew, perfectly, which expression set 
forth the speaker’s real belief. Such a 
being once entered the little gathering 
which, long ago, prepared “The Scottish 
Hymnal,” amid great suspicion, muis- 
representation, and abuse. He »nas- 
tened in, much excited. He said that 
as he was coming along Queen Street, 
he met “a gentleman,” not named, who 
said the Hymnal would never do. 
Asked wherefore, he answered, be- 
cause it left a hymn out which ought 
to be in every Hymnal. The president 
of the little gathering said to him who 
thus entered, “What is the hymn?” “I 
don’t remember,” was the answer. And 
there the matter ended. Nothing fur- 
ther was ever said on that matter. 

Can one forget the young Anglican 
divine who came to serve for a few 
weeks in Edinburgh and spoke t> one 
I know? “I am quite surprised to see 
cultivated fields round Edinburgh. I 
thought there were none in Scotland.” 
“What did you think there was in Scot- 
land?’ “Oh, nothing but rocks.” The 
temptation was too great for the moral 
stamina of the Scot. He said, “And 
you were quite right. There are a few 
fields just about Edinburgh. But only 
rocks in Scotland generally. It is a far 
more savage country than is commonly 
believed in England. Everything here 
is quite different.” At this moment, a 
hideous braying arose, close at hand. 
Said the Scot, “Now you would never 
guess it; but that’s a nightingale; a 
Scotch nightingale. So different from 
Surrey!” “How interesting!” rejoined 
the English youth. “I should never 
have guessed that was a nightingale. 
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But I see the two countries are awfally 
unlike.” “Indeed they are,” spake he 
ot the North Country, aud went on with 
other details. These touched the sav- 
age customs of the people. And he 
summed up, “Ye see they hudna the 
refinement then that we hae noo!” The 
poor young stranger appeared to be of 
opinion that the Scottish race might 
have tholed even mair refinement than 
as yet they hud. 

“The golden ripple on the wall came 
back again,” wrote Dickens in a famous 
passage. There itis now. For the sun 
has shone out, and that gleam is cast 
up from the lake below, with its un- 
numbered dimple. Every one has his 
little detail, which comes close to him- 
self; nothing comes more touchingly to 
the writer than that ripple on the wall 
from the water not faraway. Nothing 
more brings back July and August days, 
departed. Yon chamber in Marlee 
where one would rest of afternoons, 
just about beaten; does that golden 
ripple come back to-day from the lake 
below? I shall never see it again; but 
it must be there. One always thought, 
even as a boy, that Dickens was scien- 
tifically wrong. How could the ripple 
come on the wall of a room in a London 
street? Must it not always indicate 
neighboring water? But the present 
writer always detested physical science; 
though he enjoyed the inexpressible 
privilege of being taught it by dear and 
great Lord Kelvin. 

Dr. Chalmers would occasionally say, 
“Let us surrender ourselves to miscel- 
laneous impulses.” So be it to-day. For 
indeed on this page one wanders about, 
accepting each odd remembrance as it 
comes. Wherefore have | thought now 
of that sad face, with red hair, which I 
knew as a little child? After years, 
when I was in my first parish (in sole 
charge) I saw it once again. I hear the 
voice speaking, and I hesitate not to 
say that very many sentences, said and 
forgotten, by quiet departed souls of 
whom nobody ever heard, deserved per- 
petuation in print just as much as any- 
thing the lowly essayist has ever writ- 
ten. I can but recur to Dean Stanley. 


I hear again, to-day, the frequent word 
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which expressed the resultant conclu- 


experience. 
In matters 


remarkable 
So it is. 


sion from a 
“It’s all election!” 
great and small. 

Said that long-remembered acquaint- 
ance:— 

“I’m glad to see you again. You were 
a wee boy when I saw you last. Every 
Sunday at that time I walked eleven 
miles te see a lassie that was in your 
faither’s hoose; and then eleven miles 
back again. This is her. She’s an aw- 
ful good wumman. She has been my 
wife for these years. But I wadna 
walk eleven miles to see her noo. No, 
I wadna.” He spoke in a sad tone, and 
the worn face of the middle-aged wife 
was turned on me, rather sorrowfully. 
Things come in this world which are 
not spoken of. Somehow, they do not 
seem quite to the credit of human 
nature. 

It was a terrible blow, yesterday, to 
read that John Skelton is gone. There 
has been a terrible cutting-down, of 
late, of the old familiar faces. But one 
never thought that the very dear and 
old friend was to go first. We were 
young lads together; and there never 
was a ruffle between us. How charm- 
ing a writer! How quietly heroic a 
man! Tulloch’s very great friend. 
Froude’s greatest friend. Great as was 
his standing in the world of letters, he 
never quite got his due. Froude held 
“Thalatta” as fine as anything in the 
language. And how one read, over and 
over, “A Campaigner at Home!” In 
old days, he and I wrote great part of 
Fraser. But he went over to Black- 
wood: and one associates his latter 
years with the historic Maga. Divers 
honors came to him: all far more than 
deserved. Short was his time as Sir 
John. I have much more to say. But 
these words would come. And Froude 
and he have met. This last parting 
brings Froude back: and how he said of 
a friend who died, “He knows now 
whether it is true about the queen.” 
Only on that matter did Froude and 
Skelton differ. They differed totally. 
But there was no breach of love. And 
love was the word; though we shy 
Scots do not speak out what we feel. 
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Wilfully the remembrances come, even 
on a dark day. I hear Froude say, with 
a smile, of his professor of divinity, 
how he enjoined such as were to take 
orders always to walk about the parish 
in cap and gown. “They will respect 
you more.” At mention of this Dr. 
Robert Lee’s words come back, said to 
me a young Edinburgh minister. 
“Don’t visit much. The less your peo- 
ple see of you out of the pulpit, the 
more they will think of you in it.” 
Which is an arguable ground to take. 
But mine has ever been just the oppo- 
site. Skelton’s affection was warm 
towards Robert Lee. And Robert Lee 
was persecuted into his grave by per- 
sons incredibly stupid and ignorant. 
Once I was foolish enough to introduce 
the very stupidest of them to Froude. 
For he came into 78 Great King Street 
where Froude and I sat together in 
friendly talk. A few minutes enabled 
the stupid man to take Froude’s meas- 
ure. Then he departed. And passing 
out from my door he briefly said, “I 
don’t think much of your friend.” 

We are less ignorant and stupid now. 
Yet there are ignorant people still. It 
is a fact that within these few weeks 
a seemingly educated person came to 
stay in this grey and ivied place. The 
Links were superciliously looked upon. 
And the visitor wrote to a friend in 
London, “It is perfectly wonderful how 
golf is making its way. I have been 
quite astonished to find that they play 
it even in such an out-of-the-way place 
as St. Andrews!” 

It was last summer that a bumptious 
stranger, gazing on the links which are 
first in the world with none second or 
third, had the hardihood to say to great 
Tom Morris, “Not bad; but our links 
at Little Pedlington are far better.” 
The cautious Scot, dear man, secure in 
safe supremacy, merely remarked, 
without excitement, “St. Andrews is ill 
to beat.” Only Dean Hook, in vehe- 
ment youth, would take the trouble to 
thrash one who said that Shakespeare 
was a humbug. 

Great and original genius may be 
snuffed out by cruel surroundings. 
Thinking of Shakespeare, one recalls a 
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brilliant youth who wrote a legend, 
very many years ago. The ruler of his 
form in a certain great school made him 
read it aloud to some hundreds of 
young companions; and I fear that the 
excessive mirth with which they re- 
ceived the tragical passages may have 
suppressed great makings. He read his 
work with emphasis, that writer; and he 
was heard with deep attention. A man 
was awaked from sleep in the middle of 
the night, by a step crossing his room. 
He started up, and exclaimed, “Art 
thou the footman, or art thou a Day- 
mon?” A voice replied, “I am thé foot- 
man.” “Wherefore camest thou?’ 
“To bring a scuttle-full of coals.” The 
erewhile sleeper sprang to the floor, 
struck a light, and said, “Empty those 
coals out on the floor!” The footman 
did so; and there was a knife gleaming 
among the coals! Seeing his villany 
was discovered, the footman seized up 
the knife, and rushed into a neighbor- 
ing bedroom, where the Lady Angelina 
was sleeping; this with intent to slay 
the young lady. “He raised the knife 
on high, and plunged it, not in her lily- 
white buzzum, but in the pillow!” 
None ever knew what was to follow. 
For at this point the class got out of 
hand, and the uproar of shouts arrested 
speech. Yet surely there was a fresh- 
ness in the treatment not commonly 
met with. And I have just finished 
reading an American volume of adven- 
ture which has attained a high popu- 
larity, and is written in a very similar 


style. In certain cases the memory Is 
wilful. Called up by the touching pas- 


have been recorded, an- 
Here is a portion of a 
local parlia- 


sages which 
other comes. 
speech delivered in a 
ment:— 

“Mr. Cheerman, I ain’t agoin’ to foller 
the speaker through the stars, looking 
out for Veenis. Mr. Cheerman, the 
speaker is just like a sow wallerin’ in 
mud. He don’t know no more nor a 
pig. I ain’t got nuffin more to say.” 

Ah, the useful counsels I have wholly 
forgot, and the valuable sentiments! 
Yet those words remain vivid in mem- 
ory. Having been read when I was six 
years old. I remember, too, how the 
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government of this great Empire was 
severely attacked for a certain wrong- 
doing; to wit, making the halfpenny 
and the penny postage-stamps the same 
in size. For, ere that evil-doing was 
done, you could tell one from the other 
in the dark. Which, in this world of 
trouble, was a considerable comfort. 
Of course, it was the ministry which, 
after solemn deliberation, had resolved 
upon this revolutionary change. They 
were bad men. Little things can 
ruffie; can also soothe. One was inter- 
ested when a cleric, whose ear the 
sound had caught, reading a lesson in 
church, said many times “Hiram King 
of Tyram.” And a man of credit once 
taxed my power of belief by saying 
that he had been cheered, in like cir- 
cumstances, by frequent mention of 
“the four beastesses.” This appeared 
hardly credible. 

It was the right answer to offensive 
affectation, when a youth, known to 
me, was introduced to an individual 
who knew this sacred place just as well 
as he did; though a dweller in the su- 
perior South. “Oh, St. Andrews.” 
Then, superciliously, “are there not 
ruins at St. Andrews?” “No,” said the 
youth, with firmness: “None at all.” 
Then, casting upon his questioner the 
peculiar glance with which one regards 
a humbug, departed silently. 


A. K. H. B. 





From Punch. 
THE PLUMBER, 


(A New Chapter from an Old Book.) 

. . . The White Rabbit was holding a 
jam tart in his paw, but he suddenly 
stopped eating. 

“What's the matter?’ cried Alice, as 
he clutched his paw convulsively over 


the lower part of his waistcoat. “Have 
you got a pain anywhere?” 
“Pain!” ejaculated the Rabbit. “Pain 


isn’t the word for it. Did you ever live 
on jam tarts for a fortnight?’ 

“I can’t say I did,” replied Alice. 
“But if they make you feel so ill, why 
do you go on eating them?’ 
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“Why?” groaned the White Rabbit. 
“Because I can’t help it. If I don’t eat 
jam iarts I must starve. There’s noth- 
ing else to be had. The cook’s turned 
out of the kitchen—can’t so much as 
toast an oat, so we have to send round 
to the baker, and the only thing he can 
give us is jam tarts.” 

“But why? Has 
pened?” 

The White Rabbit’s face turned pale. 
“Sh! The frost,” he said. “The boiler 
pipe has burst, and,” he added, his voice 
sinking to a nervous whisper “the 
Plumber is in possession!’ 

Alice looked bewildered. 
understand?’ he _ said. 
then; come and see.” 

The White Rabbit led the way to the 
kitchen, and opened the door. The 
Plumber was leaning against the man- 
tel-piece, smoking black shag. His 
arms were crossed on his bosom, and 
his gaze was fixed abstractedly on the 
ceiling, whilst an empty pewter that 
stood at his elbow seemed to account 
for the seraphic smile that played on 
his countenance. He had taken up half 
the flooring, he had taken down half 
the wall, he had pulled the grate to 
pieces, and the fragments lay scattered 
about the room. 

“There he is!” whispered the White 
Rabbit. “He’s stood there for a fort- 
night, and heaven knows when we shall 
get rid of him.” 

The poor Rabbit looked so unutter- 
ably miserable, and the Plumber so 
abominably self-satisfied, that Alice 
felt her indignation roused. 

“Well!’.she cried. “You’re a pretty 
workman! How much longer are you 
going to stand there doing noth- 
ing?” 

The Plumber's eyes travelled slowly 
along the ceiling and down the wall 
until they rested on Alice. “Doing 
nothing!” he said. “That's all you ama- 
teurs know. Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

“Busy!” cried Alice. “What are you 
doing?” 

The Plumber blew a cloud of smoke 
from his mouth. “Attending to the 
pipe, of course.” 

The White Rabbit groaned. Whether 


anything hap- 


“You don’t 
“Very well, 
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it was the jam tarts or the pun, Alice 
did not know. 

“I don’t see how you can be doing 
that,” she said. “I know when the pipe 
freezes “i 

“You can’t see anything,” retorted 
the Plumber, very rudely, as Alice 
thought. “You’re only an ignorant 
amateur.” 

“[’m not.” 

“You are. If you weren’t ignorant, 
you would know that it fs not the pipes 
that freeze, but the water in them.” 

“Of course, I knew that,”’ Alice began. 
But the Rabbit interposed. “Don’t 
argue with him, please,” he begged, “or 
he’ll pull all the rest of the house to 
pieces. And when do you think you 
will be finished?” he asked, turning to 
the Plumber with a deprecating smile. 

“That depends when I get done,” re- 
plied the Plumber. 

“Of course,” said the Rabbit. 
when will that be?’ 

The Plumber made a mental calcula- 
tion of the amount of beer left in the 
cellar. “It might be three weeks, or it 
might be a month,” he said. 

“What! to stop a little hole the size of 
a sixpence!” cried Alice. 

“Ah! you don’t know what plumbing 
is. You’ve got to find the hole first, 
don’t you see? I may have to pull 
down the rest of the wall——” 





“And 


“What! Haven’t you found it yet?’ 
asked Alice. But the White Rabbit 
clapped his paw over her mouth. 


“Don’t argue with him, for heaven’s 
sake!’ he exclaimed. “He’ll have the 
house down about our ears.” 

“Lucky if it don’t come of its own 
accord,” remarked the Plumber. “The 
foundations are rotten, the drains are 
rotten, the walls are rotten, the bricks 
are rotten, and as for that boiler - 

“What? What?’ gasped the White 
Rabbit. 

“It may burst at any minute.” 

The White Rabbit gave a little shriek, 
and almost fainted with terror. 

“It’s fizzing now,” said the Plumber. 

“Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!” cried the Rab- 
bit, and seizing Alice by the hand, he 
ran off with her as fast as his little 
legs could carry him. When he had got 
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to what he considered a safe distance, 
he stopped and listened. “Oh, dear!” 
he groaned. “It is just going off. I 
can hear it hubble-bubbling.” 

But Alice thought the sound he heard 
was the chuckling of the Plumber. 

“Do you know?” he whispered; “if I 
could only be sure the Plumber would 
be blown up, too, I should be almost 
glad to see my house disappear. I be- 
lieve it would be the cheapest in the 
long run.” 

“I am sure it would,” said Alice. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
ITALIAN NOVELS OF MARION 
CRAWFORD 

I believe that the novels of Mr. Craw- 
ford of which the scene and the charac- 
ters are Italian are not among those 
of his works which are the most gener- 
ally popular. This fact, if it be a fact, 
must be due to the general inability of 
his English and American public to 
appreciate their accuracy of observa- 
tion and delineation. Nearly all of 
them have qualities which cannot be 
gauged by those to whom the national- 
ity of his personages in these works is 
unknown. In my own works, of which 
the scene is in Italy, I have dealt al- 
most exclusively with the Italian peas- 
antry. Mr. Crawford has devoted his 
attention to the middle and the higher 
classes. I do not think his portraiture 
of the Italian aristocracy always red- 
olent of the soil, but that of the lower 
and middle classes is faithful to a won- 
derful degree. That side of Italian life 
which is given in “Marzio’s Crucifix,” 
for instance, is drawn with an accuracy 
not to be surpassed. The whole of this 
story indeed is admirable in its con- 
struction and execution. There is not 
a page one would wish cancelled, and 
nothing could be added which would 
increase its excellence. It is to my 
taste the capo d’ opera of all which he 
has hitherto done. 

I think in his studies of the Italian 
aristocracy he has given them less 
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charm and more backbone than they 
possess. He has drawn their passions 
more visible and furious than they are, 
and their wills less mutable and less 
feeble than they are in general. He 
seems to have mistaken their obstinacy 
for strength, while, if he have per- 
ceived it, he has not rendered that cap- 
tivating courtesy and graceful anima- 
tion which are so lovable in them, and 
which render so many of their men and 
women so irresistibly seductive. Ac- 
cording to him they are a savage set of 
berserkers, always cutting each other’s 
tnroats, and he does not in any way 
render that extreme politeness which 
so effectually conceals the real thoughts 
of the Italian gentleman, and which 
never deserts him except in rare mo- 
ments of irresistible fury. No one re- 
members so constantly as the Italian 
of all classes that language is given us 
to conceal our thoughts, and no one 
lives so completely as the Italian does 
from the cradle to the grave in strict 
concealment of his thoughts even from 
his nearest and his dearest. 

But in his Italian genre pictures, and 
in portraiture of the people whom we 
meet every day in society, Mr. Craw- 
ford has a delightful pencil; little side 
studies also of more humble persons, 
which many writers would neglect, are 
charming in his treatment; take, for 
instance, the old priest of Aquila in 
*“Saracinesca;” with how few touches 
he is made to live for us. We only see 
him once, but he will always remain in 
our memory; in his whitewashed room 
with its sweet smell from the pot of 
pinks, and his touching regret that he 
has never seen Rome, and at his age 
cannot hope to do so. 

His priests, by the way, are always 
excellently drawn, from the humble vil- 
lage vicar to the learned and imposing 
cardinal. He has penetrated alike 
their interiors and thetr characters 
with that skill which is only born of 
sympathy, and it is therefore perhaps 
only natural that he has not the faint- 
est conception of the motives and views 
of the socialist and republican whom he 
dreads and hates. 

All these charming little details, like 
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the pot of pinks, can only be thoroughly 
appreciated by those who know inti- 
mately Italian character and habits; 
but they abound, and show so muci of 
fine observation and delicate discern- 
ment in the author that one cannot for- 
give him for ever beating the big drum 
of florid sensation. 

Let me not be understood to mean 
that crime, or the impulse of crime, is 
not a perfectly legitimate subject for 
the novelist; both can be made so, but 
they are only so when treated as Mr. 
Crawford himself treats them in 
“Marzio’s Crucifix.” When treated as 
he treats them in “To Leeward” and 
“Grieffenstein” and “Casa Braccio” 
they are merely coarse and inartistic. 
He has a leaning towards melodrama 
which is chiefly to be regretted because 
it mars and strains the style most nat- 
ural to him, and does not accord with 
his way of looking at life, which is not 
either poetic or passionate, but slightly 
sad, and slightly humorous, modern 
and instinctively superficial, superficial 
in that sense in which modern society 
itself is so. 

In “Marzio’s Crucifix” he is perfectly 
natural, and one cannot but wish that 
he had never left that manner of treat- 
ment. Every motive therein is natural, 
every character consistent with itself. 
This naturalness in his characters is 
Mr. Crawford’s greatest attraction, and 
when he departs from it, as he does in 
such detestable melodramas a3 the 
“Witch of Prague” and “Grieffenstein,” 
he is no longer himself. It is hard to 
understand that the same author can 
create the most delicate of aquarelles 
and the most glaring of posters, or why 
one who can draw so well and finely in 
silver-point can descend to daub with 
brooms in such gross distemper. If 
this be the price of versatility, it were 
best not to be versatile. ssut it is not 
versatility, because true versatility con- 
sists in possessing a many-sided power 
which flashes like a jewel of which all 
the facets are equally well cut. True 
versatility, moreover, does not consist 
in the mere change of subject, but in 
the change of style, of treatment of 
thought, in fact, the mutation of the 
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entire mind of an author, such as 
brings it into entire harmony with its 
fresh field and its new atmosphere. 
There is no such change in these novels. 
Mr. Crawford is Mr. Crawford always. 
As he never loses himself in his crea- 
tions, so he is always present in them 
to the reader; and his style never 
varies, whether he treats of horrible 
psychological mysteries in Prague 
or of pleasant carnival seasons in 
Rome. 

He is not strong or forcible in tragedy. 
When it is incidental in his stories like 
the murder of Montevarchi, or the at- 
tempted assassination of Ser Tommaso, 
it is admirably sketched in; but when 
it forms the structure and essence of a 
romance he fails entirely to give it sub- 
limity; it becomes in his hands a mere 
scarecrow, which makes us only smile 
as its wooden hands beat the empty 
air. One feels that it is not his natural 
element, that he does not like it or feel 
at home in it, and has merely lent him- 
self to it from some wrong impression 
that the public requires it; due, per- 
haps, to the suggestion of some unwise 
publisher or friend. The coarse melo- 
drama with which “To Leeward” ends 
is not in unison with the characters or 
the scope of the work. It is quite true 
that, as murder is, in some circum- 
stances, justified in actual life, so in 
some circumstances it may be used as 
a dénouement in fiction with perfect ac- 
curacy; yet it is always a violent ending 
which fully accords with romance of 
wild life or peasant life, but always 
jars, unless introduced with the most 
perfect skill, in stories of men and 
women of the world; because the evil 
passions of this latter class of persons 
are of a different quality, and find dif- 
ferent modes of relief, from the primi- 
tive and barbarous satisfaction of kill- 
ing enemies or rivals. All the influ- 
ences and habits of society make it 
almost impossible for men and women 
of society to become assassins. 

Now Mr. Crawford can draw men 
and women of the world so well that it 
is a pity he so often goes out of his way 
to spoil his portraits of them with the 
bowl and dagger taken from a different 
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phase of life from that in which they 
move. 

He is always a gentleman, and he is 
at his best when writing of gentlemen 
in the society which he knows so well. 
Duels are quite natural in good society 
everywhere, except in England, and no 
one since Charles Lever ever described 
them so well as Mr. Crawford; but mur- 
ders are not general in the world of 
well-bred people, indeed are not very 
often heard of out of the lowest strata 
of plebeian life. 

In “Casa Braccio” a fine motive, that 
of the peasant of Subiaco’s long-cher- 
ished vengeance, with its final satisfac- 
tion, both based on a mistake, is 
wasted, because no one can care in the 
least for the man who is slain, and the 
original sin committed by this victim 
(marriage with a nun), although it 
seems so great to Mr. Crawford, ap- 
pears to us no sin at all; so that his 
tragic end neither moves us nor satis- 
fies in us any sense of justice. What 
are admirably rendered and true to life 
in “Casa Braccio” are not Griggs and 
Gloria, or Angus Dalrymple and Maria 
Addorata, but the peasants of Subiaco, 
Stefanone, with his long-cherished 
vendetta, and his wife, Sora Nanna, 
who wears her lost daughter’s shoes 
because it would have been a sin to 
waste them. One regrets that two per- 
sons so perfectly natural and well 
drawn should be set on a pyre of flar- 
ing melodrama which obscures their 
portraits in its smoke and flame. Why 
could he not give us a story of Subiaco, 
passionate but natural, in which the 
action would have passed entirely in 
that interesting and little-known part 
of the Sabine mountains? When I use 
the term melodrama, I mean by it that 
which mimics the tragic, but falls short 
of it; the tragic, imitated but so en- 
vironed, that it loses dignity and has 
something of the inflated and grotesque. 
The melodrama in “Pietro Ghisleri,” in 
“Taquisara,” and in “The Children of 
the King” is this kind of melodrama; it 
does not move us for a moment; we are, 
on the contrary, impatient of it in a 
modern period and _ history, with 
neither of which it has any harmony. 
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In the latter story the conception of 
Rughero, though by no means new, is 
fine; but the frame in which this 
mariner is set lacks all fitness for such 
a figure; and the man whom he mur- 
ders is not sinner enough, nor serious 
enough in his actions, for the reader to 
be moved to pardon the act as the 
author himself pardons it. If violent 
delights have violent endings, violent 
endings need strong provocation and 
clear explanation; they should appear 
to the reader to be inevitable, the off- 
spring of an unavoidable result. To 
the reader such a crime as this should 
appear to be the inexorable justice of 
an inevitable retribution. But in the 
violent dénouement of “The Children of 
the King” the cause is trivial, the act 
under the circumstances improbable, 
and the rude shock of it is not in ac- 
cordance with any of the other charac- 
ters and with the light careless moder- 
nity of the setting of this story. 

This defect of consistency, which is 
grave in literature, would be ruinous 
on the stage where action is so much 
quicker, and where the idiosyncrasies 
of each personage are so visible to the 
audience; and such a fault is the more 
vexatious because it shows that the 
author was never really absorbed in 
his own creations, was never so pos- 
sessed with them that they dominated 
him and made him do what they chose, 
as Bulwer Lytton has said that the 
characters of every true novelist must 
do, because a character once conceived 
is like a child, being once begotten, it 
becomes what it must, we cannot con- 
trol the subsequent shape it takes. 

Another defect of Mr. Crawford’s 
works is usually that their interest 
flags towards the close, that this close 
is too abrupt, and that it gives the 
reader the impression of the narrative 
being brought to an untimely end be- 
cause the writer no longer cared about 
narrating it. This defect may be no- 
ticed in nearly all his stories, beginning 
with “Mr. Isaacs,” in which it is con- 
spicuous; and is startlingly and irritat- 
ingly visible in one of his latest, “Adam 
Johnstone’s Son;” indeed, in the last 
named story the conclusion is obviously 
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totally different from what it was in- 
tended to be in the opening chapters. 
Now, a well-constructed novel may 
please you or not, may be attractive or 
offensive, but it will always be accu- 
rately conceived and harmoniously bal- 
anced; and nothing animate or intimate 
will be introduced into it which has not 
some bearing direct or indirect upon the 
plot. Nothing can be more incorrect 
than to excite the expectations of the 
reader by indications which result in 
nothing, signposts on a road which do 
but lead to a blank wall. A grave vio- 
lation of this rule is frequently to be 
found in the Crawford stories, no worse 
one than that in this story of Adam 
Jobhnstone’s son, where a long chapter 
is occupied by an incident with a brutal 
Neapolitan carter on the Sorrento road. 
The man is knocked down by the hero, 
and endeavors in return to stab him; 
carabineers arrive and arrest the carter 
and not the Englishman (as in real life 
they unquestionably would have done). 
The whole incident, related with much 
spirit, is obviously only in its place, 
only pardonable as an episode, if the 
carter be destined to appear again and 
sate his thirst for vengeance on the 
hero. But he disappears from the 
scene forever as the carabineers hand- 
cuff him. We neither see nor hear any 
more of him, nor does the Englishman 
hear any more of the matter, which in 
actual life certainly would have caused 
him much annoyance at the local 
tribunal. The appetite of the reader 
should not be tempted by dishes, which 
become a mere Barmecide’s feast, in 
this manner. Some intention must 
have been in the author’s mind when 
he created this scene. Why did he not 
carry out his intention? 

In this manner many combinations 
and situations of the most interesting 
and uncommon kind are deliberately 
thrown away unused. He frequently 
introduces personages about whom he 
excites our liveliest interest, and whom 
he then forsakes or dismisses with an 
indifference which the reader does not 
share. Itis as though a painter painted 
into his canvas numerous figures which 
he has never finished though he sends 
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out his picture as a finished work. The 
only novels of his which are entirely 
free from this defect are the “Cigarette 
Maker,” the “Three Fates,” and 
“Marzio’s Crucifix,” and here I cannot 
resist (though it is not within the scope 
of this article, since its venue is Amer- 
ica) pointing out how delicate, subtle, 
and clever is that story entitled the 
“Three Fates.” There is little move- 
ment in it, no incident of any note, its 
interest lies entirely in the development 
of character and in the evolution of 
feeling, but these are so treated that 
they suffice to hold the reader’s charmed 
attention, and the study of the man 
whose hesitations and tergiversations 
make the subject of it is one which 
may be caviare to the general, but 
which may be read again and again 
with sympathy and curiosity by those 
who can appreciate psychological prob- 
lems. The persons in it are such as we 
may have known to-day or may know 
to-morrow; and the working of their 
minds and inclinations is traced with 
a masterly skill, and is as correct as a 
physiologist’s diagram of the nervous 
system. 

What to me is especially attractive 
in Mr. Crawford’s novels is the at- 
mosphere of good breeding which one 
breathes inthem. One feels in the com- 
pany of a well-bred man. Their philos- 
ophy, their experiences, their views, 
are all those of a man of the world; and 
there is in them a tolerance and a total 
absence of prejudice (except in religious 
and political matters) which are re- 
freshing, and which are a fair approach 
to, if not an actual attainment of, un- 
biassed liberality. There is in them no 
enthusiasm for anything, no altruism, 
no deep emotion. They are unfortu- 
nately entirely lacking in any percep- 
tion of those myriads of other lives not 
human, but as sentient as the human, 
such as vibrates in every line of Pierre 
Loti’s works. We have never in his 
novels any profound tenderness like 
that with which the Fréres Rosny 
speak of the semi-humanity of inani- 
mate things, or show us the dog gam- 
bolling on the wayside turf in all the 
simple joy of its youth and its pleasure 
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in existence. To Mr. Crawford as to 
Peter Bell, a primrose by the river’s 
side is a primrose, and it is nothing 
more, and the thrush or the linnet 
which sings in the hawthorn above the 
primrose roots for him has no exist- 
ence. He has the American’s indiffer- 
ence to all created things which are 
not human. There are no animals in 
his books except two poor terriers (who 
have their necks broken by the odious 
lover in “To Leeward”), and the un- 
happy cat, introduced only to be poi- 
soned in “Taquisara.” There is noth- 
ing which indicates that he cares for 
nature in any of its phases, and he calls 
the cicala a locust. 

In Italy he lives only for the people 
around him as he would live in Pall 


Mall, or Broadway, or the Champs 
Elysées. That passion with which 
Italy has inspired Shelley, Byron, 


George Sand, De Musset, Owen Mere- 
dith, even the calm analytic mind of 
Taine, has never touched him. He has 
never felt the ecstasy which is em- 
bodied in that single phrase of Taine’s, 
“On nage dans la lumiére.”” One would 
say that the moonlight shining on the 
waters of Tiber, under the bridge of St. 
Angelo, is no more to him than a flash- 
light illumining a grain-elevator on the 
Hudson. All which is still Italy, of 
color, of perfume, of light, of legend, of 
rapture, of emotion, has wholly escaped 
him; he has never felt its hysterica 
passio; he has never known its eternal 
youth, he has never seen its lost gods 
rise and walk through its blossoming 
grass as the star rays shine in the white 
cups of the narcissus of its fields. But 
of the people who pass him in the Corso 
and on the Chiaja, who shake hands 
with him at Montecitorio and on the 
Lung’ Arno, who lounge and talk with 
him at the cafés, and the legations, and 
the public gardens, he is an admirable 
student, and an admirable photog- 
rapher. One of the most admirable of 
his portraits is that of the young Don 
Orsino, the hero of the novel of that 
name. Sant’ Ilario, like his gallant old 
father, might be a North German, an 
Hungarian, or a Scottish noble, his 
temperament is, indeed, much more 
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northern than southern; but Don Or- 
sino,' his son, is exactly that which he 
is represented to be, a youthful Italian 
of high rank, with all the vanity, and 
egotism, and sécheresse de coeur of mod- 
ern youth in him. The type of the 
modern youngster of rank was never so 
well drawn as in this story of his début 
in speculation and his failure init. His 
character is one very difficult to draw, 
that coldness, that self-reliance, that 
self-sufficiency, which are something at 
once harder and less contemptible than 
conceit, the qualities which will make 
him successful later on but will never 
make him lovable or tender; the in- 
stincts of race which hold him back 
from meanness but are not strong 
enough to raise him to nobility, attenu- 
ated as they have been by modern edu- 
cation, all these are rendered with the 
utmost skill till the boy, in his sterile 
and self-satisfied modernity, lives be- 
fore us, and vain and selfish though he 
be, we are loth to part from him, and 
curious to know what his future will 
become. In his history that one su- 
preme charm of Mr. Crawford’s, of 
which I have previously spoken, his 
naturalness, is conspicuous; nothing 
can be more natural than the relations 
of Don Orsino with his mother and 
father and those who surround him, 
and the crafty affaristi who get him into 
their meshes of speculation. 

What is not natural in this story is 
the character of Madame d’ Aranjuez. 
She comes before us instinct with all 
which goes to make up an unscrupulous 
adventuress. She is that, or she is 
nothing. She does her uttermost to 
fascinate and capture the son of Sara- 
cinesca. She succeeds; and lo! with 
one of those volteface which are so fre- 
quent and so irritating in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s works, she gives up the game 
when she has won it, does nothing ti:at 
we expect her to do, and marries the 
speculator who has beggared Don 
Orsino on condition that this gentle- 
man shall restore to Don Orsino all le 
has lost. Nothing more improbable or 


1 A novel called “Carleone ” reproduces Don 
Orsino, but is published after these pages have 
been printed. 
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inconsistent, given the character of the 
woman, could possibly be conceived; 
nor is it more probable that the 
haughty and irascible young man 
would endure to be served by her medi- 
ation, however it might be veiled. 
Everything surrounding this lady 
promises us passion, intrigue, perhaps 
tragedy, certainly peril, but we are 
balked by it all. The mysteries con- 
cerning her turn out to be very tame 
ones indeed, she appears a wholly inno- 
cent and harmless person, and even a 
very large paper-knife shaped like a 
dagger, which always lies beside her 
and which has no raison d’étre, unless it 
is to be ultimately used in killing or 
defending somebody, does nothing 
whatever and disappears from the 
story, leaving us in tantalizing igno- 
rance of why we were ever introduced 
to it. 

Now no French writer of any degree 
would have created that remarkable 
paper-knife and kept it lying beside the 
heroine, and laid stress on its unusual 
size and splendor, unless he intended 
to turn it to account as a deux er 
machina. To draw the reader's atten- 
tion to a conspicuous object, and then 
to cheat the expectations raised con- 
cerning it, is a great fault in art; but it 
is one of which English and American 
writers are continually guilty. It is 
true we are told casually towards the 
end that her husband had hit her with 
this paper-knife, and that for this blow 
the famous fencer Spicca had killed 
him; but this is mentioned incidentally, 
and does not sufficiently account for the 
interest we have been excited to take in 
this weapon. Spicca is, on the contrary, 
admirably drawn, and the regard we 
feel for the merciless old duellist is 
roused in us with true art. We have 
that sense of Spicca having really lived, 
and really been that which he is de- 
scribed, which can only be aroused in a 
reader by life-like accurate and sympa- 
thetic portraiture. 

There are many pathetic touches in 
this portrait of Spicea and little inci- 
dents entirely true to the life of an 
Italian gentleman of aristocratic race 
and straitened means, as when in his 
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distress of mind his servant persuades 
him to eat “a little mixed fry” with a 
fresh salad, “the salad is very good to- 
day;’ and Spicca, touched and re- 
freshed, examines his meagre purse 
and takes out a ten franc note which he 
gives to the man, remarking that it will 
buy him a pair of boots, and this ten 
franc note is, when his purse lies on 
the table at night, slipped back into it 
by the servant who knows that his 
master “never counts.” 

I think the most exquisitely drawn of 
all Mr. Crawford’s many characters is 
this Count Spicca; because the charac- 
ter of a noted duellist who invariably 
kills, and kills how and in what way he 
chooses, with profound indifference 
and unerring accuracy, is one very hard 
to make sympathetic to the general 
reader, and especially to the English 
reader, by whom duelling is abhorred. 
But Spicca is so perfect a gentleman, so 
sad and simple and calm, so natural and 
unassuming despite his deadly power, 
that no one can regard him without in- 
terest and even affection, and see him 
without sorrow ill-treated by a woman 
so extremely unpleasant as Consuelo 
Aranjuez, for whom he has done and 
suffered so much. 

The fencing of Mr. Crawford is al- 
Ways very accurate, and we hold our 
breath when Leone Saracinesca acts as 
his son’s second. All this is quite true 
to life in Italy where duels with the 
sabre or rapier are still of daily occur- 
rence, and are resorted to after any in- 
sult and after a mere difference of 
opinion or trivial impoliteness. 

It is wonderful that these stories have 
not been appropriated for the stage by 
those unscrupulous thieves the London 
dramatists, for they are full of dra- 
matic situations and of duologues in 
which the give and take is brilliant. 
Some have indeed the dramatic defect 
of inconsistency of which I have 
spoken, but all are full of fine sugges- 
tions for the theatre. “Saracinesca,” or 
“Sant’ Llario,” for instance, would be 
transferable to the stage with scarcely 
any alteration. It is full of incidents 
which would be most effective on the 
stage; and the strong emotions and sen- 
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sational scenes which it offers would 
most certainly thrill and charm an 
audience. 

One wonders also that their author 
himself does not write for the stage, for 
his command of incident and of intrica- 
cies of circumstance would raise him 
high above many playwrights of the 
London theatre. There are scenes in 
nearly all his works which might be put 
upon the boards with scarcely any 
alteration, such as the duel between 
Don Giovanni and Del ferice in “Sara- 
cinesca” and the death scene of the 
librarian Meschini in “Sant’ Llario,”’ 
while the whole story of “The Children 
of the King” would furnish matter 
for a romantic drama were the causes 
for the crime in it made more cred- 
ible. 

Here let me note a small but irritat- 
ing fault in these works, i.e., the child- 
ish habit (common to writers of the last 
century) of naming characters after 
their calling, or after some moral char- 
acteristic. Meschini is the plural of the 
Italian adjective mean, cowardly, or 
contemptible, and is given to a man 
with these defects; while a very inter- 
esting person, a French artist famous 
in portraiture, is unfortunately bur- 
dened with the ridiculous and impos- 
sible name of Gouache. He is indeed 
frequently infelicitous in names. In 
“Casa Braccio,” the American lover of 
Gloria, a stagey sort of person, but one 
whom we are invited to regard with 
admiration and sympathy, is weighted 


with the shocking name of Griggs. Mr. 
Crawford does not see that were 


Othello or Hamlet called Griggs, either 
would try to move the souls of men in 
vain. If a name does not matter to a 
rose, it does matter immensely to a 
character in a book; and there are so 
many euphonious names in use in the 
world that it is wholly unpardonable to 
select a ludicrous or ugly one. The 
poor little natural child of Gloria in this 
same novel is also burdened at its birth 
by the name of Walter Crowdie, which, 
for a baby, has such a comical effect 
that the very pathetic position of this 
poor infant is rendered ridiculous by it. 
It is perhaps under the idea of being 
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realistic that these droll names are se- 
lected to jar on tragic circumstances, 
but then Mr. Crawford’s stories are not 
realistic, and cannot be made so by this 
one expedient. 

He has also another fault which is 
visible in nearly all his works, and is a 
grave one. He forgets at times the at- 
tributes which he has given to his chief 
characters. Thus Giovanni Saracinesca 
is described as a man of strong, noble, 
and reticent nature, and of intellect so 
superior that his wife tells him he will 
be very great some day; and he resem- 
bles, indeed, precisely, one of those men 
who become great leaders of other men. 
But in the sequel (where he is called 
Sant’ Ilario) all this changes, and he 
behaves like an idiot, and of his great 
qualities we hear no more and certainly 
see nothing. And where we still farther 
follow his fortunes in the subsequent 
sequel of “Don Orsino,” he has sunk 
into complete self-effacement, so com- 
plete that he allows his son to be the 
associate and the debtor of that very 
Del Ferice whose utter baseness and 
vileness he knows so well, and who 
tried in the famous duel to murder him 
by foul play. Sequels are always ill- 
advised trials of the author’s consist- 
ency and the reader’s memory, and it 
would have been unquestionably better 
to have made Don Orsino stand alone in 
his history and not figure as the son of 
Giovanni Saracinesca and of Corona 
d’ Astrardente. When a reader has fol- 
lowed with interest and sympathy the 
fortune of an impassioned lover it is 
trying to see him standing in St. Peter’s 
“a middle-aged man,” talking to a son 
taller than himself. Great art is re- 
quired to make a character “grow” 
quite consistently. The continuation of 
histories thus greatly pleased Anthony 
Trollope and Thackeray, but I can- 
not consider it a desirable thing in 
fiction. 

Mr. Crawford misses many oppor- 
tunities of developing the capacity for 
analysis and deduction which he un- 
doubtedly He is very ob- 
servant but he is content to note a fact, 
he does not trouble himself to seek its 
orig.n or the influences which have made 
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it the fact itis. When the two young 
people who wish to marry in “Marzio’s 
Crucifix” discuss what their house shall 
be like, and color the walls and furni- 
ture, their biographer adds, “Italians 
have lost all sense of color.” Now this 
is true, but it is one of the most amaz- 
ing, grievous, and extraordinary truths 
that exist; it is one for which I search 
in vain and in perplexity for an expla- 
nation. But Mr. Crawford does not 
seek for any explanation, he states the 
fact and passes to another subject. 
Again, in this sentence he begins well: 
“It is of no use to deny the enormous 
influence of brandy and games of 
chance on the men of the present day. 
Something might be gained indeed if 
we could trace the causes which have 
made gambling especially the vice of 
our generation. But I do not believe 
this is possible.” That is to say, he 
does not care to be at the trouble of 
such an investigation, even though he 
adds the acute sentence that most of 
the men and women of the world of 
pleasure in our times exhibit “the pe- 
culiar and unmistakable signs of 
physical exhaustion, chief of which is 
cerebral anzmia. They are _ over- 
trained and overworked, in the lan- 
guage of training they are ‘stale.””’ He 
says in another place “Italians have no 
imagination.” This is but partially 
true—I am not sure that it is true at all. 
Their modern poetry is beautiful, more 
beautiful than that of any other nation. 
Their popular songs are poetic and im- 
passioned as those of no other nation 
are, and one may hear among their 
peasantry expressions of singular 
beauty of sentiment and phrase. A 
woman of middle age, a contadina, said 
to me once, “So long as one’s mother 
lives, one’s youth is never quite gone, 
for there is always somebody for whom 
one is young.” A rough rude man, a 
day laborer, who knew not a letter and 
spent all his life bent over his spade or 
plough, said to me once, one lovely 
night in spring, as he looked up at the 
full moon, “How beautiful she is! But 
she has no heart. She sees us toiling 
and groaning and suffering down here, 
and she is always fair and calm and 
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weeps!” Another said once, 


“He is 


never 
when a tree was hard to fell, 
sorry to come away, it has been his field 


so long.” And when a flock of solan 
geese flew over our lands, going from 
the marshes to the mountains on their 
homeward way, and descended to rest, 
the peasants did not touch them: “They 
are tired, poor souls,” said one of the 
women; “one must not grudge them the 
soil for their lodging.” 

And what can he possibly mean by no 
Has he never read a line of 
Carducci? Much as we may mourn 
and resent Carducci’s turncoat and re- 
actionary politics, no one can deny that 
he is a poet of the purest kind. Has he 


poets? 


never heard the ringing stanzas of 
Cavallotti which sound like a clarion 
through the land? Has he never 


studied the exquisite if too erotic odes 
of D’ Annunzio, or the touching verse 
of Steechetti? There are others besides 
these who are true and fine poets also; 
and even in the ordinary verses written 
for newspapers (which in other coun- 
tries are so poor and tawdry) there is 
frequently in Italy a true and delicate 
feeling and an exquisite lyrical har- 
mony which make one mourn to see 
things so fair wasted on so ephemeral 
a life. 

It is through their imagination still 
more than by their vanity that Italians 
are led by unscrupulous political flat- 
tery and cajoled into disastrous politi- 
cal enterprises. They will believe any- 
thing if it be sufficiently captivating to 
their self-admiration and their fancy, 
and will dance blindfold on the brink 
of a bottomless pit. It is only an imag- 
inative people which loves so wildly 
and kills itself so madly for affection’s 
sake as the Italian people does. The 
other day, because a young soldier 
was sent to Africa, his brother killed 


himself in despair, and the father 
of the two youths then killed him- 
self also. It is an _ inflammable 
imagination which makes the nation 
so easily led away by the prom- 
ises and the phantasmagoria of glory 
with which unscrupulous statesmen 


It 
made it 


have enticed it to the brink of ruin. 
imagination 


was its which 
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so credulous that when told by its vie- 
tors that the disgraceful surrender of 
Makale was a victory, it believed and 
illuminated and hung 
flags, and never saw what a dupe it 
being until cruelly awak- 
ened from its delusions by the déroute 
of Adowa. 

Mr. Crawford lived chiefly 
cities, and in the cities, even in Rome, 
the Italian is much debased by contact 
with foreigners; the influence of for- 
eigners on Italians is excessively bad. 
especially American and English in- 
fluence; and in the cities also the pre- 
ponderance of Jews is great. Innumer 
able persons who call themselves by 
Italian names and speak of Italy as 
their country are Jews and nothing 
A Finnish Jew known to me 
buys an Italian estate, and with the es 
tate a title, which, by the payment of 
a large sum to a complaisant govern- 
ment, he is allowed adopt; he is 
decorated by the king for his munifi- 
cent “charities” in the land of his 
adoption: he marries an_ English 
woman, and their children masquerade 


rejoiced, out 


made 


was 


has in 


else, 


Lo 


as Italian nobility with not a single 
drop of Italian blood in their veins. 
Such “Italian nobles” are numerous, 


unhappily, in modern Italy, and do im- 
measurable discredit to the nationality 
which they assume. In a generation 
or two their origin will be forgotten, 
and they will be taken by society in 
general to be what they pretend to be. 
Thus, unhappily, are great nations car- 
icatured, old titles prostituted, and 
Italy accredited with sons not her own, 
with pretended offspring who are not 
even her bastards; persons who impu- 
dently affect her name and boast of 
her blood, when not one single hair of 
their head or fibre of their flesh has 
any affiliation to her. 

What stifles Italian imagination and 
kills the Italian soul is the passion for 
money: pure acquisitiveness, or avar 
ice, for the desire is to get, little or no 
pleasure is taken in spending. It is 
often alleged that this passion is due 
to their poverty; but poverty is not 
necessarily accompanied by avarice; 
the Irish people are very poor, but they 
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are extremely generous; the Spanish 
people are so also. A comical instance 


of this stinginess occurred the other 
day at Milan: a rich tradesman had 
built himself a fine set of new prem- 
ises, and opened his new establishment 
with much feasting; he sent fifteen 
francs to the municipality to be di- 
vided among the poor, and every one 
applauded his liberality! This love of 
money, acquisitiveness, niggardliness, 
or whatever we call it, is too general 
not to be injurious to the Italian chat- 
acter; and it enters into all daily life 
and personal acts, and is frequently 
the chief motor power of marriage, of 
eareer, of education. And then added 
to this injurious power there is another 
which is more deleterious still, which 
weakens, debases, and falsifies the 
character from infancy: it is the direful 
influence of the Church. But to treat 
of this matter would occupy too much 
space, and would lead too far away 
from the stories of Mr. Crawford, in 
which there is an unfortunate tendency 
towards approval of what he calls 
hierarchical government, although a 
tendency not strongly enough insisted 
on by him for it to demand minute ex- 
amination. Tne powers of Mr. Craw- 
ford, however, are limited by the nar- 
rowness of what is called religion, and 
the inability to see the higher side of 
these subversive opinions which he 
dreads, and which he has done his best 
to turn into ridicule by putting them 
into the mouth of the half-mad artist 
Marzio. 

Indeed, his bigotry on religious sub- 
jects is very droll to see in these days; 
and he speaks of “unbelievers” in a 
tone worthy of Puritans in the days of 
the Mayflower pilgrims. It does not 
agree with the tone of his books, which 
is invariably the tone of a man of the 
world; as such he should possess that 
liberality of thought which is the chief, 
perhaps the only, virtue of his genera- 
tion; and if he had possessed it he 
would undoubtedly have reached a 
much higher level, a much finer ideal, 
than he has actually done. It would 
seem as if he distrusted and checked 
the larger intelligence in him, as an 
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over-cautious rider distrusts and checks 
a horse which only asks to be given @ 
free rein to go at speed over a wide 
pasture; it would seem as if some ex- 
traneous “influence” were always at 
his elbow to keep his reason cabined, 
cribbed, and confined. 

His religious prejudices have con- 
tributed to arrest his intellectual de- 
velopment, for they are puritanical and 
antiquated in a singular and lamentable 
degree. He speaks of liberi pensatori 
as the Church elders of Maine or Mas- 
sachusetts might have done in the 
days of witch-torturing and atheist- 
burning. He thinks that the future 
great war will be between what he 
calls believers and unbelievers; and he 
looks forward with joy to the coming 
conflict when men shall again fly at 
each other’s throats for the glory of 
30d. This kind of mental cecity has 
its inevitable results: it makes him step 
lamely where he would otherwise walk 
with manly alacrity, and it makes him 
afraid to face the light of facts which 
his truer instincts tell him are existing 
and incontrovertible. Is this the result 
of early education, of hereditary incli- 
nations, of female or ecclesiastical in- 
fluence? I do not know; but come 
whence it may, this taint of bigotry ob- 
secures his intelligence and stops his 
progress, and is matter of profound re- 
gret to those who see what he would 
have been without it. 

Many passages in his works show 
that he has perceived and grasped the 
universal dominance of that corrup- 
tion which so fatally exists in all Ital- 
ian life, and one could wish that he 
would make a more complete exposure 
of it. Take this account of how the 
banker, Del Ferice, obtained the deco- 
ration for a syndic who was one of his 
political supporters:— 


Del Ferice, left to himself, returned to 
the question of the mayor’s decoration. 
If he failed to get the man what he 
wanted, the fellow would doubtless apply 
to some one of the opposite party, would 
receive the coveted honor, and would 
take the whole voting population with 
him at the next general election to the 
total discomfiture of Del Ferice. 
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It was necessary to find some valid 
reason for proposing him for the distinc- 
tion. He could not decide what to do 
just then, but he ultimately hit upon a 
successful plan. He advised his corre- 
spondent to write a pamphlet upon the 
rapid improvement of agricultural inter- 
ests in his district under the existing min- 
istry, and he even went so far as to com- 
pose and send some notes on the subject. 
These notes proved to be so voluminous 
and complete, that when the mayor had 
copied them hecould not finda pretext for 
adding a single word or correction. They 
were printed upon excellent paper with 
ornamental margins under the title of 
Onward, Parthenope! The mayor got his 
decoration and Del Ferice was re-elected, 
but no one has ever inquired into the 
truth of the statements contained in the 
pamphlet. 


These passages and others similar 
give one the conviction that Mr. Craw- 
ford, if he had “let himself go,” might 
have been a satirist of no slight force. 
He has preferred to write charming 
stories, ingenious in construction, but 
slight in development, to amuse his 
generation; yet there is, I think, 
abundant evidence that he might have 
done stronger things, perhaps may do 
them still. He has preferred to lead a 
seagull’s life, skimming the surface of 
the deep and shunning its storms. But 
he might have led the petrel’s. Prob- 
ably all the influences of an agreeable 
social existence have tended to make 
him indolent and unwilling to raise 
tempests in it. Few resist the pres- 
sure of a social atmosphere. His book 
called “With the Immortals,” marred 
as it is by the incongruity and impossi- 
bility of its setting, shows that he can 
reflect if he likes, and can express his 
reflections. If this work had been 
east in such a form as Mr. Mallock’s 
“New Republic,” or Sir Arthur Helps’ 
“Friends in Council,” or Christopher 
North’s “Noctes Ambrosianz” it would 
have been remarkable for the argu- 
ments and dialogues contained in it. 


But the ghost-element, the super- 
natural scenic effects, kill its excel- 
lence. Dr. Johnson, Heine, Pascal, 
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Bayard, Francois de Valois and Czsar 
are too ill-assorted for us to accept 
them in each other’s company, and the 
idea of these dead men being all able 
to converse in English, and all doomed 
to wear through ages the clothes they 
wore in life, is so comical that it de- 
stroys all interest and illusion which 
their conversation otherwise might ex- 
cite. There is a regrettable inability in 
Mr. Crawford to perceive the ridiculous. 
He lacks humor, and the perception of 
the incongruous is not alive in him: nor 
is there needed poetic feeling in his 
way of regarding life. He is essen- 
tially a citizen of the world as the 
world exists in this last quarter of the 
fast-fading century; and the Sirens 
sing not for him. 

Let him appreciate more thoroughly 
his own very admirable powers, ant 
confine himself to painting the men 
and women of his time and class, with 
all that cosmopolitan knowledge of 
them which he possesses. I should like 
to see from him an Italian novel of 
modern political life. He has, I make 
no doubt, had ample opportunities of 
studying its machinery and its in- 
trigues. He can dissect with so much 
subtlety and correctness the brain and 
the temper of such a man as Del 
Ferice, that there can be no doubt a 
political novel from him would have 
alike accuracy and interest and irony. 
But he must clear his mind of some of 
its cobwebs, and he must realize that 
the “unbelievers” and _ revolutionists, 
who at present. horrify him constitute 
the keenest intellectual element in 
Italy, indeed, the only healthy one, and 
contain the only hope there is, if this 
be but a feeble one, of any attainment 
by the nation in the future to any true 
liberty and cleanliness in _ political 
aims. 

I cannot conclude these few remarks 
upon his Italian stories without a word 
of thanks to him for the pleasant hours 
he has often given me, and the gallery 
of interesting portraits with which he 
has enriched the memory of all those 
who read his novels. 

OUIDA, 
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From The Saturday Review. 

“WANTED: AN ELIGIBLE PRINCE.” 

Young as she is, Queen Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands is intelligent, and as 
she belongs to an honest stock, at any 
rate on the mother’s side, she does not 
mean to open the door to scandal by 
marrying a man who from the very out- 
set is distasteful to her. Prince Bern- 
hard of Saxe-Weimar is plain and un- 
prepossessing. To borrow the phrase 
of Madame de Staél to Curran, “he car- 
ries a man’s privilege of being ugly a 
little too far.’ In addition to this, he 
is reported to be shy and retiring, al- 
though likewise reported to be exceed- 
ingly amiable and good-natured. But 
the young princess will have none of 
him. She reminds one of the somewhat 
recalcitrant widow in Vicomte Joseph 
de Ségur’s “Histoire d’une Epingle’— 
with whom we would not otherwise 
compare her. The would-be husband 
was an honest but not particularly fas- 
cinating man. “I have not the time to 
respect you,” said the coquette; “mat- 
ters would be simplified if you could 
manage to please me; we should get 
along more quickly.” In vain the suitor 
pleaded his sterling qualities. “Yes, 
yes, that is all very well,” she replied; 
“and frankly I am exceedingly sorry 
for you; but honesty without graceful- 
ness and unaccompanied by a spice of 
the devil is only fit for home consump- 
tion, for use in the family circle.” This 
is how matters stand, and but for the 
fact of the princess’s extreme youth 
there would seem to be a deadlock, see- 
ing that eligible princes to mate with 
her are by no means plentiful. Her fu- 
ture consort must decidedly be a Prot- 
estant prince. Holland has suffered 
too much in the past from Catholic 
persecution ever to risk the union of 
her sovereign with a member of that 
faith. The choice, then, is practically 
limited to German, Danish, Swedish, or 
English princes. But will the German 
emperor—who must decidedly be reck- 
oned with at this juncture—be prepared 
to let a prince of any of these nations 
step in? In the next war, whether it 
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be remote or near, navies will probably 
play a part such as they have not 
played since the end of the last century, 
and it needs no politician to see the 
value of Holland, with her seaboard, 
under such conditions. In virtue of 
this same value, will France and En- 
gland, but especially the former, sub- 
mit to see a German prince, perhaps a 
member of the mediatized houses, be- 
come the natural and irremovable ad- 
viser of the young sovereign? Thus far 
the questions cannot fail to  pre- 
sent themselves to the minds of those 
rulers and nations who are bound to 
take contingencies into consideration. 
But there is another aspect of the af- 
fair which must not be overlooked— 
namely, that ever since 1.v2, the kings 
of Prussia have borne the title of 
Prince of Orange, which is rightfully 
theirs by lineal inheritance from Prin- 
Louise, the last heiress of the 
House of Orange, after the death of 
William III. of England without issue. 
This inheritance, therefore, constitutes 
at the same time a claim to the Dutch 
throne, which until now has been held 
in abeyance, but which might be ad- 
vanced in the event of Wilhelmina’s 
dying either single, or married but 
childless. The matter is a very compli- 
cated one that cannot be treated in a 
few lines; but one thing is certain—the 
claim, though held in abeyance, has not 
been abandoned. At William I.’s death, 
nine years ago, the semi-official organs 
of the German government took care to 
remind the world of it. Queen Wilhel- 
mina is fully aware of this, and though 
she declines the first prince chosen for 
her, we must remember “qu'il y a plus 
d’un fine qui s’appelle Martin.” The 
next may meet with better luck. But it 
is significant of the end of the nine- 
teenth century that royal maidens 
claim equality with their humblest sis- 
ters in the disposal of themselves for 
better, for worse, until death do them 
part from their spouses. What Europe 
wants at present is “An _ Eligible 
Prince.” 


cess 
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